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Introduction and Summary of Conclusions 

The study was set up to look into major aspects of 
area improvement, with a view to identifying and 
promoting “good practice”. The Department of the 
Environment’s Regional Offices and the Welsh Office 
suggested a list of local authorities which were likely 
to have something to offer a study of this kind, and in 
the event 35 authorities were visited between October 
1982 and March 1983, covering nearly 100 areas. 
Because these examples were handpicked by Regions, 
their achievements cannot be taken as representative of 
area activity as a whole, but the range of 
circumstances they encompass — physical, social and 
economic — are broadly typical of those throughout 
General Improvement and Housing Action Areas, and 
the operational techniques employed should therefore 
have something of value to offer others practising area 
improvement. 

The results of the study are encouraging. Although 
only a few of the areas could be said to be exemplary 
in all respects, every area visited had something to 
contribute to a discussion on good practice, and all 
show positive evidence that area improvement can and 
does work, not only in a good rate of grant-aided 
improvement, but in the environmental uplift, and the 
boost to the area’s morale. Among the study 
authorities, there has been a marked change in basic 
attitudes from complete re-development, or just do- 
nothing, in favour of improvement, even though in 
many cases it has been a slow process. Councillors had 
to be convinced that improvement was worth 
supporting, and they were not convinced until they 
saw the outcome. A much greater commitment is 
evident, and officers now have their Council’s whole- 
hearted support to tackle area improvement, even 
when the necessary resources have had to be restricted. 
As a result, the organisation and management of area 
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improvement have become more sophisticated, and 
grant processing more streamlined, particularly where 
improvement officers have full delegated authority to 
approve grant and sign notices. Area teams and locally 
based area offices have proved very effective, and 
often act as the focal point for resident participation. 

One interesting development is the trend towards 
setting statutory areas in a wider context, often 
coinciding with planning area action. These larger 
areas are geographically definable, with actual or 
potential General Improvement or Housing Action 
Areas, clearance and new build, and scope for a range 
of other urban renewal initiatives. Some authorities, 
particularly in London, are pioneering entirely non- 
statutory areas where they act as co-ordinators and 
mediators, encouraging voluntary improvement and 
private investment. Many areas include pockets of new 
housing on infill sites, by local authorities, housing 
associations or private developers, and they have had a 
dramatic effect on the street scene, and on the rate of 
grant up-take. 

Perhaps the most significant step in the progress of 
area improvement has been the change of attitude on 
the part of private organisations. Building societies no 
longer ‘red-line’ these areas, but have entered into 
partnership with local authorities, in some cases 
completely taking over all lending for purchase and 
improvement. Private business initiatives are also 
returning, particularly into the larger areas of 
comprehensive improvement and renewal, in response 
to the public investment which has helped to create the 
necessary confidence. 

The Department is grateful to the local authorities 
who agreed to take part in the study, and wishes 
particularly to thank all the officials for their help and 
co-operation. 
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Part One 



Objectives, method of study, and background to area improvement 



1.0 The study objectives 

1.1 The principle objective of the study was to 
promote good practice in area improvement by 
identifying examples of it, and illustrating the different 
operational techniques which have resulted in a 
successful outcome. 

1.2 A wide-ranging study of this kind has the added 
advantage of enabling the Department to keep up-to- 
date with what is happening in area improvement, and 
contributes towards the continuing review of 
improvement policies and their implementation. It also 
serves to re-kindle interest in the area approach among 
local authorities. 

1.3 It should be emphasised that the study is not the 
equivalent of an award scheme; it is simply a study of 
good practice and the report is offered as a help to 
local authorities who may find an answer to their own 
problems in the examples illustrated. 

2.0 The study method 

2.1 The Department’s Regions, the Welsh Office and 
the Local Authority Associations were canvassed for 
likely candidates. No specific criteria for selection were 
set, but a cross section of area types was aimed for: 
General Improvement Areas, Housing Action Areas, 
inner city, urban and rural, large and small. A 
provisional list of 65 local authorities and nearly 180 
areas was drawn up, but this proved more than could 
be accommodated in the time available to the study, 
and so regrettably nearly a half had to be omitted, 
including some authorities already known for their 
notable contribution to area improvement. A full list 
of authorities suggested for the study is appended to 
PART THREE. 

2.2 The final selection was influenced by the need to 
present a representative sample, and also by an 
attempt to cover new ground and explore fresh 
initiatives. In the event 35 authorities and 100 areas 
were chosen, and visits carried out between October 
1982 and March 1983. The authority’s general 
approach to area improvement was discussed in each 
case, and information on progress, costs, and 
management techniques requested. All authorities were 
very helpful and co-operative, and expressed interest in 
the project. 



2.3 The study was not a structured survey along the 
lines of earlier Improvement Research Notes; its 
findings are essentially of an anecdotal nature, and are 
presented as such in this report. 

3.0 Definition of good practice, and choice of examples 

3.1 Good practice defies precise definition, especially 
when the term is applied to the process of area 
improvement as a whole. It starts to have more 
meaning when it is applied to particular aspects, for 
example house improvement, environmental 
improvement, or organisation and management, but 
even narrowed down in this way, the term still has to 
cover a wide range of activities. 

3.2 Therefore rather than attempting to illustrate 
good practice through a few selected case studies,' it 
was decided instead to take each aspect of area 
improvement separately and in PART TWO to 
illustrate various facets of it by the many examples 
found among the study areas. And this in fact touches 
on one of the most significant and encouraging 
findings in the study: every area visited had something 
to offer, and the list in PART THREE of the report 
presents a whole catalogue of interesting items. 

3.3 There were a few areas which were exemplary in 
all respects, but comparisons in this Context tend to be 
invidious. Success is relatively easy to achieve given all 
round favourable circumstances — good dwelling 
stock, opportunities for environmental improvement, 
adequate resources — but all the more laudable when 
it is achieved in the face of supreme difficulties, as 
indeed was often the case. Good practice cannot 
always be judged at face value by its architectural 
quality; even where physical improvements fall short 
of the highest standards (and they often did), the 
extent of improvement, the difference between 
conditions before and after, and the satisfaction of 
residents in what has been achieved, are equally valid 
evidence of good practice. 

4.0 Background and current state of area improvement 

4.1 The area dimension was introduced into house 
renovation policy by the Housing Act 1964, aimed 
primarily at the compulsory improvement of tenanted 
properties, but the powers were cumbersome and not 
generally effective, and few areas were declared. The 
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National House Condition Survey in 1967 revealed a 
far worse picture of the country’s housing than had 
been assumed, and the scale of the problem pointed to 
the need for a much bigger improvement programme. 

An area approach was adopted, but this time to 
achieve high improvement rates on a voluntary basis 
encouraged by confidence in the continuing life of the 
declared area, and the improvement of its 
environment. To this end General Improvement Areas 
(GIAs) were introduced in 1969. 

4.2 The last major survey of GIAs was carried out in 
1976-77 (DOE Circular 63/78). The main conclusions 
were that within their own terms (ie by improving 
both house and environmental conditions, GIAs would 
become better places to live in) GIAs could be 
successful given the right degree of commitment; and 
that when they were, they proved to be a useful means 
of improving the quality and condition of the older 
housing stock. By June 1983, 1593, GIAs were 
declared, covering nearly 515,000 dwellings, nearly 
three quarters of them in the North and Midlands. The 
rate of declaration remains fairly steady, (although 
some of the later declarations are in fact expired 
Housing Action Areas), and the regional distribution 
varies little. Progress however varies very widely from 
area to area, but overall between 45% and 50% of 
‘target’ ie improvable dwellings, have been completed 
since GIAs were introduced in 1969. 

4.3 The 1969 legislation was aimed at areas where the 
voluntary principle was likely to succeed, areas of high 
owner-occupation and basically sound stock. When it 
came to tackling areas where poor housing conditions 
were overlaid by social stress, the GIA powers were 
quite inadequate and further legislation was found to 
be necessary. The Housing Act 1974 introduced 
Housing Action Areas (HAAs) designed to facilitate a 
rapid improvement in areas of the worst housing, but 
where improvement was still feasible, the objectives 
being the improvement of the stock, the effective 
management of accommodation, and, a significant 
advance, the well-being of residents. 

4.4 The total number of HAAs declared by June 
1983 was 706 covering some 224,000 dwellings, 
including houses in multiple occupation (HMOs) and 
hostels. Since HAAs have only a 5 year life, some have 
expired, others have been extended, which leaves 442 
HAAs currently in operation, covering some 150,000 
dwellings. As with GIAs, three quarters of them are in 
the North or Midlands, although most of the rest are 
in London. 

4.5 About 40% of target dwellings in all HAAs since 
their introduction in 1974 have been improved, but 
like GIAs this masks wide variations in individual 
areas, and takes no account of the non-quantifiable 
benefits in social and community terms. 

4.6 The Housing Act 1980 raised grant levels, relaxed 
some of the earlier statutory and administrative 
restrictions no longer considered necessary, introduced 
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tenants’ grants, and put the powers for environmental 
improvement in HAAs (previously very limited) on a 
level with those available in GIAs. 

4.7 Since the Housing Act 1980, grant levels have 
been increased again; a 90% rate of grant for a limited 
period has been offered to applicants for intermediate 
and repair grants; and limits on local authority annual 
expenditure on grants have been eased. But the most 
significant policy development for area improvement 
has been the introduction of enveloping, the technique 
by which local authorities can carry out repairs to the 
external fabric of whole terraces of houses in their 
HAAs, as a means of securing a rapid improvement in 
the housing stock, and a major impact on the 
environment. It is a technique available to authorities 
under S45 and S46 of the Housing Act 1974, and 
benefits from an enhanced exchequer contribution 
towards the cost of the work. 

4.8 It has never proved possible to predict accurately 
the potential for area improvement from the House 
Condition Surveys, largely because predictions are 
based on the current criteria for area selection at any 
given time, and cannot take account of possible 
administrative or legislative changes, or indeed changes 
in attitudes, or in the economic climate. The 1981 
English House Condition Survey results however, do 
suggest that there are still a considerable number of 
areas appropriate for area action, covering perhaps as 
many as 1.5 million dwellings, if all pre-1944 dwellings 
are taken into account: 1.1 million in GIAs, or GIA- 
type areas, including a proportion of inter-war stock, 
and 300,000-400,000 in HAAs. While these figures 
cannot be taken as reliable indications of future area 
declarations, they do serve to show the continuing 
need for an area approach. 

5.0 General observations 

5.1 Although the basic objectives of the study were 
to identify and illustrate good practice, a number of 
interesting and relevant points arose during discussions 
with the study authorities, which are worthy of 
comment. It has to be remembered that these 
authorities were handpicked as having something to 
offer a good practice exercise, and the following 
observations do not necessarily obtain to the general 
run of improvement activity, but they are relevant to it 
and to the development of improvement policies. 

5.2 Accepting that local authorities in the study were 
those where area improvement had in some measure 
succeeded, there was ample evidence of genuine 
commitment to rehabilitation, and to the social values 
behind it. Many local authority officers praised the 
degree ot support given by their committee members, 
and by the Council as a whole, and acknowledged the 
financial backing which enabled policy to be turned 
into practice. This is a marked advance on attitudes 
observed from earlier studies, when it was noted that 
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many a lone environmental health officer or planner 
struggled to get area improvement off the ground with 
little or no official encouragement. It used to be said 
that commitment was the key to success, and that is 
certainly the case, but the converse is equally true: 
success appears to unlock the commitment. For 
councils to commit themselves ‘on spec’ to a complete 
reversal of firmly held opinions on the benefits of 
redevelopment would be asking for a remarkable act 
of faith; but once council members see at first hand 
the achievements of successful area improvement, they 
feel confident enough to support the new approach. 

Organisation for area improvement 

5.3 This increased commitment has had its effect on 
local authority organisation for area improvement. 
Many authorities had been encouraged to adopt a 
more corporate approach and there was evidence of a 
much greater degree of interdepartmental co- 
operation. Others opted instead for handling area 
improvement via one department, although on a multi- 
disciplinary basis. There were many examples of area 
working groups composed of residents, committee 
members, (often at chairman level), ward councillors, 
and representatives from local commerce, with local 
authority officers acting as full group members or non- 
voting advisers. The multi-disciplinary area team 
working in a local area office had its advocates, and 
certainly this method proved its worth, though some 
authorities felt it was too staff-intensive. But perhaps 
the most essential ingredient in achieving a workable 
grant-processing system and pursuing effective area 
improvement is the delegation of authority to the chief 
improvement officer for approving grant and signing 
notices for compulsory action, since it reduces the 
bureaucratic procedures and therefore speeds up the 
whole improvement process. Nevertheless, such 
delegated powers would have to be carefully defined 
and within guidelines laid down by the Council, so 
that action is compatible with the responsibilities of 
elected members. 

5.4 There are of course an infinite number of 
variations in the organisational theme, and each of the 
local authorities in the study had developed a modus 
operand! to suit its committee and departmental 
structure, the area programme, and the resources 
available for it, as shown in the relevant section of the 
report. 

Area characteristics, progress and standards of 
improvement 

5.5 There were wide variations in the study areas, but 
then that was the intention behind their selection. The 
range of physical, environmental and social issues they 
contain are discussed fully with the examples in PART 
TWO, but there are a few general comments to be 
made. First of all, the rate of grant up-take was high 



— 90% of the area’s dwellings improved before the 
end of the first 5 years was not uncommon in the 
study HAAs, and 100% in the older GIAs. Perhaps 
this is not altogether unexpected in areas picked as 
successful examples, but encouraging nevertheless. 

5.6 Generally speaking, improvement standards were 
satisfactory; authorities were concerned that some 
properties improved under the old ‘standard’ grant 
are showing serious repair problems, but houses 
improved now to the full 10 point standard look to 
have an assured 30 years more life. Improvement costs 
were unexpectedly consistent: most authorities quoted 
£10,000 as an average (outside London), and the range 
was usually within £9,000 to £12,500, for a full 
improvement including installation of amenities and a 
new or substantially re-built back addition. House 
values varied with location, but in the main houses in 
improvement areas were very saleable, prices being 
cheaper than equivalent new houses on the 
outskirts of town. Smaller houses provided good 
starter homes. 

5.7 There were two schools of thought on aesthetic 
considerations: some authorities accepted that 
householders had every right to express their 
individuality in treating the exterior of their own 
homes; others had regard to the original design of the 
houses and the harmony of the street as a whole. 

There is no absolute answer to this: both approaches 
can be successful in their own way, as the examples 
show. 

5.8 Most of the social problems related to economics: 
elderly households, unemployment, large families on 
small incomes, all typical of HAAs and GIAs 
throughout the country. Ethnic populations were 
commonly found especially in the Midlands, but all 
authorities without exception had well-established 
means of communications, though they reported that 
different cultures and modes of living could cause 
problems. Vandalism, when it did occur, was 
containable, and not in the same league as outbreaks 
associated with difficult-to-let estates. Vice, even crime, 
was an unpleasant feature of a few areas at 
declaration, but these problems tended to disperse as 
the area improved. No local authorities reported any 
significant changes in the population of their areas as 

a result of the improvement activity. 

5.9 Environmentally, too, the areas contained a range 
of familiar problems — through traffic, lorries, lack of 
parking space, lack of any amenity, all too often 
overlaid by the drabness that years of neglect or blight 
from abandoned planning proposals had brought 
about. But such potential as the areas offered had 
been realised, and environmental schemes were often 
ingenious and well-thought out, and care had been 
taken to ensure durability; damage and general wear 
and tear, though evident, were usually remedied. 

Those schemes where landscape specialists had been 
employed, either in-house or as consultants, 
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demonstrated just how effective good planting can be, 
and, once established, how easy to maintain. 

New Building 

5.10 Whether on the edge or in small pockets within 
the area, new building had a dramatic effect on the 
street scene. Though not formally labelled ‘gradual 
renewal’, many areas contained appreciable numbers 
of new houses built on small clearance sites by the 
local authority or by Housing Associations, and in 
some cases by private developers, on their own or in 
partnership with the Council. Sheltered housing 
projects were most commonly found, but family 
housing was also being built, and proving very 
popular. In fact it is impossible to overstate the effect 
new building has on these older areas — most of the 
designs were sympathetic and complementary to the 
old housing and in scale with it. Residents living in the 
area were tolerant of the upheaval: building works, 
however messy and disruptive, were a sign of progress. 
What residents disliked and were depressed by were 
empty dwellings, boarded up or vandalised, and 
undeveloped sites or waste land, which in their eyes 
was evidence of apathy and lack of will on the 
Council’s part to get on with the job. There are 
however obstacles to introducing new housing into the 
area, when there is no readily available vacant land. 
Existing housing has to be acquired and demolished, 
and even when in very poor condition indeed, there 
may be a reluctance to resort to compulsory purchase 
where negotiation fails. 



Housing Associations 

5.11 Housing Associations were much in evidence, 
though more in new build than improvement. Where 
they were renovating, they tended to operate in areas 
where there was a high proportion of private renting, 
which enabled them to acquire sufficient properties to 
make up a viable portfolio; in owner-occupied areas 
there was little scope for them. The quality of work 
appeared to be good, and where a complete terrace 
had been acquired and renovated, the effect on the 
area was quite marked. Costs exceeded those of grant- 
aided private sector costs, but this could at least in 
part be attributed to a greater quantity of work per 
dwelling and in some cases higher quality. 

Resources 

5.12 The resources available for area improvement, 
as regards both capital and revenue expenditure, 
always figured prominently in discussions with local 
authorities. Many had exhausted their Housing 
Investment Programme allocations in recent years and 
had had to impose a moratorium on discretionary 
grants outside improvement areas, which led to a 
postponement of any further area declarations. 
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Subsequent additional funds have been welcome but 
have nevertheless added to the workload, while the 
increased rate to 90% for intermediate and repair 
grants had precipitated such that a rush to get hold of 
them while they were there to be had (particularly 
repair grants) that grant staff were swamped. Even 
when the expiry date was extended the demand 
continued. All the study authorities were therefore 
concerned at the risk that the less needy applicants 
could receive grants at the expense of those who need 
them most, and at the effect on progress in 
improvement areas. 

5.13 As might be expected, the proportion of its total 
HIP allocation (and its capital receipts) which each 
authority devotes to private sector improvement varied 
considerably. The amount is obviously influenced by 
the authority’s view of its own priorities, but the 
actual needs of the housing stock are the main 
determinant. Over and above the amount of cash 
available for grant however, all the authorities 
emphasised the effect that visible evidence of 
expenditure on their part had on the morale of 
residents, and on their attitudes to improving their 
own homes. It took several forms: acquisition of 
existing dwellings and their improvement for rental or 
more recently for sale; new housebuilding; 
environmental work, particularly the resurfacing of 
badly pot-holed roads and replacement of cracked 
paving stones. Housing Association activity had a 
similar effect, with new (usually sheltered) housing 
schemes on infill sites, and the improvement of whole 
rows of acquired houses. 

5.14 Apart from housing expenditure, many areas 
also benefitted from other forms of public investment. 
Urban programme money was used to supplement 
environmental expenditure, and to help pay for 
community projects within improvement areas 
Derelict land grants and conservation grants were 
claimed where the opportunity arose. Industrial grants 
for the refurbishment of old (or the creation of new) 
industrial units had a two-fold effect: a visual shot in 
the arm as well as a boost to the areas employment 
prospects. Expenditure on school premises by the 
education authority, including provision for their 
dual (ie, educational and community use), gave a 
major building in the area a much-needed face-lift as 
well as adding to the area’s amenities. Some highway 
authorities were persuaded to accord improvement 
areas a high priority for upgrading roads, but not 
invariably, since their priorities are for transport rather 
than housing. Most housing authorities however are 
acutely aware of the need to improve roads and 
tootpaths; they realise how important this is to people 
who live in the area, and how much it affects their 
attitudes to improving their own homes. Many district 
authorities have delegated highway powers and 
therefore more control over when and where roads are 
repaired, but while resources are scarce, a conflict 
between the needs of roads in residential areas and 
road users more generally, is inevitable. 
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5.15 Almost without exception the study authorities 
found ways and means of making housing funds 
stretch a little further in order to secure a lasting and 
visible improvement to the area. As well as making 
good use of all available grant-aid, many authorities 
were able to draw from funds earmarked for general 
planning and environmental projects, to supplement 
the loan financed expenditure on the environmental 
programme. 

5.16 As regards what local authorities consider to be 
acceptable expenditure on environmental work, there 
seemed to be a sharp division between them: some 
councils restrict expenditure to the limit set for the 
Exchequer’s environmental contribution ie £400 per 
dwelling, and while they recognise that the limit is for 
the purposes of contribution and is not an absolute 
expenditure limit, they nevertheless feel that it 
represents an appropriate level of cost for 
environmental work and are prepared to abide by it, 
even if it severely limits what they are able to do in the 
way of improving the environment. Others accept that 
they should meet the cost of whatever improvements 
are necessary. 

5.17 Earlier studies on environmental improvements 
have produced the same inconclusive findings on 
expenditure. These variations in expenditure are only 
partly explained by differences in attitudes: the major 
differences lie in the environmental circumstances. 

Some areas are basically satisfactory, with a few 
eyesores apart from an accumulation of neglect, so 
that modest street improvements together with the 
general smartening up of house fronts as home 
improvements gather pace, is all that is required. 

Others have severe problems — waste land used as 
rubbish tips; back lanes in bad, even dangerous 
condition, unlit, unsurfaced and without drainage; 
non-conforming users that are really bad neighbours; 
derelict industrial premises — but they have to be 
tackled if the housing is to be rescued, and solutions 
to problems on that scale are expensive. 

Agency Services 

5.18 There was a general feeling among the study local 
authorities that an agency service which would provide 
assistance not only with the grant process but also 
with the building operations, was the best way to 
encourage householders to improve, but the few 
authorities who have been able to offer a service 
restricted it to HAAs and to special clients, for 
example elderly householders. A few others were also 
hoping to set agencies up on the same basis, but 
several authorities regretted that they did not have the 
necessary staff resources. One or two had considered 
the possibility of commissioning a private agency. 

Building Societies 

5.19 Building societies have taken over a large 
proportion of lending for purchase and improvement, 



in both GIAs and HAAs, including maturity loans for 
the elderly and in a few cases for the unemployed. 
Practice varied with individual branch managers, but 
in most cases Societies were prepared to advance a 
loan for purchase without retention, and a further loan 
on completion of the improvement work, provided the 
house was grant-eligible. 100% mortgages were 
offered, and the only security required (apart from the 
house itself) was the mortgagor’s ability to repay. The 
Abbey National have gone further; in a few areas they 
have acquired, or are proposing to acquire property to 
serve as both their area office and show house. All this 
represents a major change in Building Society attitudes 
to older housing and a significant step forward in 
urban renewal. Many authorities reported that they no 
longer needed to lend to prospective purchasers and 
improvers in improvement areas, that Building 
Societies were prepared to take all referrals, and that 
no cases of default (in repayment and/or interest) had 
occurred. There were a few areas where Building 
Societies were not involved in such a partnership but 
this could be a lack of initiative on the part of the 
authority in not pushing the case for Building Society 
support, as much as reluctance on the part of the 
branch manager. The involvement of Building 
Societies in improvement may in part be related to the 
decline in new house building; if this picks up again, it 
is to be hoped that older housing and its improvement 
will continue to attract Building Society investment. 



Comprehensive area improvement 

5.20 Earlier advice on area improvement emphasised 
the importance of setting GIAs and HAAs in their 
geographical and housing context. Most of the study 
authorities now see declarations as part of a rolling 
programme covering the greater part of their older 
housing stock, though some reported a ‘scatter’ of sub- 
standard housing less amenable to area action. It goes 
without saying that the study local authorities, since 
all were singled out for good practice, accorded area 
improvement a high priority and discriminated 
positively in favour of it, an attitude which relates 
directly to the commitment to renovation previously 
mentioned. 

5.21 Unfortunately, this pro-area attitude is not 
shared by other statutory authorities — highways, 
water, gas board etc — who have a completely 
different set of priorities, which, while understandable, 
tend to inhibit progress. 

5.22 In many towns improvement areas or potential 
areas are often contiguous, 19th century development 
being concentrated around the town centre or factory, 
so that it is logical for the authorities to think of them 
and treat them as a comprehensive zone rather than so 
many disparate units, although the smaller individual 
area remains useful for administrative purposes. There 
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were many good examples of authorities taking 
advantage of opportunities created by other urban 
renewal activities, and much thought and care was 
given to relating them to this comprehensive zone. 
Improvement on this town scale has a significant 
impact, not only visually, important though that is, 
but also on public and private attitudes. With 
improvement activities covering a major part of the 
inner area of the town, it is easier to convince other 
statutory authorities or area boards (or other 
departments within the home authority) that 
improvement is to be taken seriously and not 
dismissed as a passing phase. It helps too, to create 
confidence necessary for local businesses to invest in 
these older parts of the town, and, which is after all at 
the heart of the matter, to encourage residents to 
invest in their own homes. This very important 
development is discussed more fully in the appropriate 
section in PART TWO. 



After care and maintenance 

5.23 With all the success, there remains the question 
of how the improvements that have been achieved can 
be sustained. A few authorities have introduced area 
caretakers, one or two issue advisory pamphlets on 
house care and repair, others pay special attention to 
refuse collection and street sweeping (with remarkable 
effect), but all these after-care and maintenance 
measures are labour intensive and therefore have 
serious consequences for revenue expenditure. While 
there will be many improved areas which are likely to 
remain vulnerable, and which the authority will need 
to keep in view, there is nonetheless ample scope for 
private enterprise to play a role in their routine 
upkeep. 

6.0 Conclusions 

6.1 There are two overriding impressions from the 
study. Firstly, all the areas visited had benefitted from 
area action. This is not a cost benefit study, and no 
attempt has been made therefore to evaluate the 
benefits in economic terms. In any case, the wider 
social benefits of keeping communities together and 
injecting confidence into the area would be too 
difficult to quantify. In visual terms and in grant 
uptake results are uneven, but as has already been 
pointed out, there are considerable differences in area 
characteristics and available resources which account 
for it. Not all areas have been completely transformed, 
and certainly not overnight; the raw material seldom 
permits such a metamorphosis, and resources are not 
limitless. Nevertheless, every area in the study is a 
significantly better place to live in as a direct result of 
its declaration and subsequent activity. 

6.2 Secondly, local authorities have patently 
benefitted from their own experience and the 
experience of others, in carrying out area action. 
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Those with a long tradition of rehabilitation, 
sometimes going back to before the 1969 Housing Act, 
have refined and modified their organisation and 
management, and are able to respond to economic ups 
and downs, trimming their ideas and expectations as 
necessary. They grumble at problems posed by 
resource restrictions and the annual HIP round, but 
they still press on with the job in hand and achieve 
what results they can. Those who started rather later 
have launched into area improvement with the 
advantage of knowing how to avoid the more serious 
pitfalls, and the best methods of securing a successful 
outcome by drawing on the experience of others. As 
one local authority officer commented “ Good Practice 
comes with experience ” and that does seem to be the 
case. 

6.3 As explained in the introductory paragraphs of 
the report, the aim of the study was to promote good 
practice by identifying specific examples of it, and 
illustrating the different operational techniques which 
have contributed to their success. These are discussed 
in detail in PART TWO. But there are a number of 
more abstract points which have emerged from the 
study, and which local authorities should bear in 
mind. 

i. Commitment has become a catch-phrase, but 
area improvement is a long-term activity, often 
fraught with problems, and without the continuing 
commitment of all concerned — committee 
chairmen, ward councillors, chief officers and most 
of all, those at the coal-face — it cannot succeed. 

ii. Public resources are limited, and likely to 
remain so. It is essential therefore to maximise what 
resources are available by efficient organisation and 
management, particularly of the grant process; and 
to look for ways to augment house and 
environmental grants by other appropriate public 
funds. 

iii. Renewal activities need to be co-ordinated, not 
only within the local authority, but outside too, 
including other statutory bodies with an interest in 
and a responsibility to the area, as well as housing 
associations, and private institutions. 

iv. Securing private investment has become a key 
factor and public investment should be aimed at 
encouraging outside bodies eg Building Societies, 
banks, local industry, local building contractors and 
professional firms to co-operate and participate in 
the area’s improvement. 

v. Promotion of improvement aims and objectives is 
important. Good publicity by leaflets, newsletters, 
exhibitions, meetings and show houses all encourage 
grant take-up, and the potential enthusiasm of school 
children via environmental education should not be 
overlooked. 
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vi. Gaining people’s confidence and eo-operation is 
also very important. An area office with the right 
informal and approachable image, manned by 
sympathetic and knowledgeable people will help to 
achieve this, particularly if people are encouraged to 
participate in plans for an environmental scheme 
and thus given a stake in the area’s future. 

vii. Good quality house improvement will help to 
ensure a lasting achievement, but it requires 
technical guidance on aesthetic and structural 
matters, and help in choosing a reliable builder. 
Even so, good standards must be consistent with 
what people want, and with what they can afford. 

viii. Environmental improvements are visible 
evidence of revitalisation. They should make a 
lasting impact, but should still be in tune with what 
people want and need, and with the area’s own 
special characteristics. Enhance what exists, provide 
what is lacking, remove what offends is as apposite 
now as when it was offered as advice for the first 
GIAs. And, although not an environmental 
improvement as such, the dramatic effect created by 
new building is a point to remember, and an 
important consideration in selecting renewal options 
within the area. 

ix. The improvement has to be sustained, if the 
investment is to be secured, so good maintenance is 
of paramount importance. Manuals, workshops etc 
for house care are worth considering, as are area 



caretakers or other means of augmenting routine 
street cleaning to keep up the environmental 
improvement. 

x. Innovation is vital if the area approach is to 
develop. Local authorities should not be afraid to 
explore and to implement new ideas. 

6.4 The Good Practice study was not intended as a 
piece of research which would produce conclusions 
and recommendations on area improvement as a 
whole. The issues discussed in this part of the report 
are in fact based on the assumption that the area 
approach will continue, and no attempt has been made 
to evaluate it. But if there are general conclusions to 
be drawn, they are as follows: — 

i. Area Improvement can be successful, given the 
will to succeed. 

ii. There is no shortage of good examples. 

iii. Like any other new development, area 
improvement has needed time to establish and prove 
itself. 

iv. There is now enthusiasm and encouragement 
for it among local authorities: the debate is how to 
develop it and implement it more effectively, and 
not how to dismantle it and return to an altogether 
piecemeal approach. 
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Part Two 



Examples of good practice 



7.0 Organisation and management 

7.1 The term ‘organisation and management’ covers 
a variety of activities centred on the authority’s 
approach to and implementation of area improvement. 
There can be no universally applicable framework; 
local authorities evolve their own modus operandi, and 
what suits the needs, objectives, and available 
resources of one authority, will not necessarily fit the 
next. The following examples offer a brief account of 
the general approach and particular working methods 
that some of the study local authorities have found 
successful in their own circumstances, and that may 
prove relevant to others. [For further details on staff 
complements etc it will be necessary to get in touch 
with the local authority in question.] 



7.2 City of Newcastle-upon-Tyne MD. 

7.2.1 The City is resolutely committed to 
rehabilitation, and has adopted a vigorous approach to 
area improvement with dramatic effect. Area 
improvement comes under the aegis of the Housing 
Committee, although several of the Council’s 
departments are involved in the work — the Housing 
Department, Environmental Health, Architects, 
Administration, Engineer’s, City Estates and Property 
Surveyor. The record of success in reducing the 
number of houses lacking amenities is impressive (the 
number is now under 1,000, compared with 15,500 in 
1968), although the City are concerned at the rise in 
the level of disrepair, much of it in houses improved to 
the 5 point standard under the pre-1969 legislation. 

7.2.2 The record in the City’s HAAs is particularly 
good; by September 1982, over 8,000 of the total 9,383 
HA A dwellings i.e. 85%, were up to the 10 point 
standard, or had been acquired for improvement by 
the City or one of the Housing Associations. The 
Council are prepared to use Compulsory Purchase 
powers to secure improvement, but only where 
persuasion, encouragement and less drastic forms of 
compulsory action have failed, either carrying out 
improvements themselves, or transferring ownership to 
Housing Associations. The total Council holding in 
HAAs in September 1982 was just 556 dwellings (6% 
of the 9,383) with 516 improved or under contract, 
and the total Housing Association holding was 654 
(7%) with 578 improved or under contract. Only 387 
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(4%) of HAA houses are vacant or unaccounted for in 
the improvement programme. 

7.2.3 Inspite of, or perhaps because of this degree of 
success, Newcastle have abandoned HAAs as such, 
and have opted instead for a policy of GIAs, of which 
they now have 17, including several one-time HAAs. 
Further areas are to be declared in a continuing 
programme. The City now has to rely on action under 
S9 of the 1957 Act and S85 of the 1974 Act for 
compulsory improvement, and S32 of the 1969 Act for 
compulsory acquisition, and to forego action under 
S43 of the 1974 Act (acquisition to secure better 
conditions), but this they feel is outweighed by the 
advantages GIAs have to offer: no constraints on 
declaration, continuing area status to support resident 
morale, and a long-term programme for the area’s 
environmental improvement. 

7.2.4 Newcastle organises area improvement by 
means of 4 area teams, led by the Housing 
Department, with advice “shops” strategically located 
throughout the City. The teams offer specialist advice 
related to house and environmental improvement, but 
find they are called on to give advice on a much wider 
range of topics — an experience which many local 
authority officers will recognise. 

7.2.5 The City believes its agency service has 
contributed significantly to the improvement record. 
The agency has had to restrict its activities to a design 
service however, due to lack of resources, and does not 
therefore offer contract management or supervision, 
although the City’s technical staff are required to 
check the work for grant purposes. More recently the 
Tyneside Housing Aid Centre have established an 
agency sponsored by Help the Aged (the Elderly at 
Home) which supplements the local authority service 
in this respect. 

7.2.6 Environmental improvements are financed by a 
combination of inner city monies, and traditional 
environmental expenditure eligible for exchequer 
contribution in improvement areas. It pays for a 
variety of measures, some of which are illustrated in 
the environmental section. 



7.3 Many authorities in the study have chosen the 
locally based area team method — Birmingham, 
Manchester, Rochdale, Nottingham, Leicester, Bristol, 
and most of the London Boroughs. All have a major 
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area programme, with difficult housing and 
environmental and social problems to overcome, which 
they believe can be more readily tackled from a truly 
local base. Others, Carlisle and Newport, for instance, 
were equally committed to the area base 
notwithstanding their rather smaller programmes, and 
saw it as the key to successful area management, being 
the one sure way of keeping in touch with residents, 
and of keeping up the momentum of house 
improvements once the initial impact of declaration 
was over. 



7.4 Newport B.C. 

7.4.1 Newport devised a strategy for area 
improvement in the early ’70s, an important element 
of which is the establishment of locally based area 
teams. Some 8,000 dwellings fall into the area 
improvement category and so far 10 HAAs and 3 
GIAs hav ebeen declared, covering around 3,100 
dwellings. Their administration is the responsibility of 
the Renewal Strategies Section of the Housing 
Department, and implementation is organised by four 
area teams, based in Advice Centres, located in four 
large geographical zones which cover the Borough. 

The Advice Centres are staffed by a part-time 
receptionist and by technical staff as required and as 
available, but Newport have also appointed a Social 
■Liaison Officer to each Centre, and these 
appointments have come to be seen as playing a key 
role in the area strategy. The SLOs visit residents to 
suggest improvements, follow up grant enquiries, 
provide assistance with grant applications and advice 
on ‘topping-up’ finance, (to help house-owners find 
their share of the total improvement costs), put people 
in touch with Building Societies, and arrange for 
temporary accommodation where this is needed. In 
other words, they take over the paper work along with 
the social and financial problems, leaving the technical 
staff free to carry out the surveys and administer the 
technical side of the grant process. 

7.4.2 Newport’s agency service has been fully 
described in other publications and so no more than a 
brief note is given here. The service is comprehensive, 
and covers design, selection, employment and 
supervision of a contractor, and obtaining all 
necessary building and planning permissions. Advice 
with grant applications, and help on other problems 
such as temporary accommodation and additional 
finance are also handled as part of the service, but 
these, as described in the preceding paragraph, are 
generally available to all grant applicants. The agency 
charges a fee on a sliding scale, depending on the 
extent of the service the house-holder requires, up to a 
maximum of £160. Agency work is staff intensive, and 
for that reason has had to be restricted to the elderly 
or socially disadvantaged. 

7.4.3 In 1981-82, grant take-up remained steady 
despite growing unemployment and work on some 560 



dwellings in Newport’s areas was either in progress or 
had reached completion during the year, ie 25% of all 
dwellings in the improvement areas, bringing the total 
improved to 70%. 

7.5 City of Portsmouth D. C. 

7.5.1 The City’s pre-1919 housing is concentrated on 
Portsea Island (a flat rectangular peninsular with 
Portsmouth Harbour to the west) and falls into the 
typical GIA category: lacking amenities, though 
basically sound. Most of it forms an almost 
continuous zone across the island. Since 1971, 24 
GIAs have been declared with 14,000 houses, out of 
an approved programme of 27. Portsmouth envisage 
ultimately a grand total of 47 GIAs, containing some 
25,000 dwellings. 

7.5.2 The City Council have consistently and 
continuously supported the area programme, and this 
support has contributed in no small measure to the 
improvement figures: 80% to 90% of all dwellings now 
up to full improvement standard in the older GIAs, 
and a good rate of grant take-up maintained in the 
more recently declared areas. But Portsmouth is a 
relatively prosperous town and free of the more severe 
social and economic stresses which beset some of the 
other authorities in the study, and this, together with 
the proximity of its older residential areas to the Civic 
Centre, has meant that the City has reached its 
improvement target operating from headquarters, and 
without the need to open locally based area offices, 
except during the early phase of the programme. 

7.5.3 Area improvement is managed by a GIA 
working party which meets for a whole day’s session 
every 6 weeks, and is chaired by the Deputy City 
Planning Officer with representatives from other 
departments in attendance, and local councillors who 
attend as and when their ward or committee interests 
are involved, and their circumstances permit. The 
emphasis is on environmental improvement as an 
incentive to house improvement, and on maintaining 
improvement once it has been achieved. Great stock is 
placed on public participation, for which an elaborate 
procedure has been established, based on Residents 
Committees and street representatives. Portsmouth’s 
improved areas contain ample evidence to show that 
this arrangement works very well, and the paragraphs 
on environmental improvements and maintenance 
contain a number of references to Portsmouth GIAs. 



7.6 Great Grimsby B.C. 

7.6.1 Grimsby’s area programme will eventually 
comprise some 18 areas covering 5,000 dwellings. Nine 
HAAs have already been declared. Like Portsmouth, 
although for different reasons, Grimsby have not 
adopted the area based team, but have chosen instead 
to concentrate resources centrally. The emphasis here 
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is on house improvement, and Grimsby achieve results 
by ‘door-step’ promotion of grant-aided improvement, 
and a fast and efficient service to process grant 
applications, their target being the improvement of 
their 5,000 sub-standard dwellings by 1991. In 
1981/82, 262 grants in HA As were completed, almost 
all on a voluntary basis. Nearly 90% of dwellings in 
the first HAAs are now improved, which in an area of 
high and still rising unemployment is impressive. 

7.6.2 Grimsby’s grant processing service is not a 
formal fee-based agency service, but it is nevertheless 
very comprehensive, covering all stages of the process. 
Every resident in the improvement area is interviewed 
and encouraged to apply for grant; if he or she is 
interested, a full survey is carried out by an 
improvement grant officer, and the cost of the work is 
discussed. The Council has an approved list of 
building contractors, and provides a standard form on 
which the contractor must present his estimate, which 
is then assessed by the grant officer against the 
Council’s own schedule of rates. Negotiations are 
entered into with the grant applicant and the 
contractor, to agree the costs eligible for grant, and 
the total cost of the work. Applicants are put in touch 
with a Building Society for additional financial help, 
and alternative accommodation is arranged in about 
one in every 3 cases while the works are in progress. 
The grant service is supported all the way by a strong 
commitment on the Council’s part, and a corporate 
approach not only within the authority, but extending 
to outside agencies (Building Societies, and the building 
industry) and to housing associations and the DHSS. 

7.7 Wycombe D.C. 

7.7.1 Wycombe in Buckinghamshire has a 
comparatively small area programme, which is handled 
at headquarters — just 2 GIAs so far, containing some 
900 dwellings, and 3 more declarations in view, but the 
Council is committed to renovation and has developed 
a sophisticated system of processing grants. 

7.7.2 As in Grimsby, every prospective grant 
applicant is helped through the system, a method 
which the Council considers to be worth the staff 
effort involved, since it saves time and avoids abortive 
applications. A system of itemised estimates based on 
a schedule of works prepared by the Council is 
employed, similar to that already described for 
Grimsby, and a simple but apparently fool-proof 
check list for processing grants has been devised, in 
which every step of the process has to be recorded. 
This careful, methodical approach has resulted in a 
high level of grant take-up, and there are very few 
enquiries which do not proceed to formal application 
and approval. In 1982/83, for example, 770 schedule 
of work were sent out across the District (for all types 
of renovation grant), and the Council estimate that 
650 approvals will be processed during 1983/84. This 
number relates to an allocation of over £2 million 
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from the 1983/84 HIP fund. Depending on the 
allocation for 1984/85, the number of schedules sent 
out in 1983/84 could rise to 1200. 

7.7.3 Wycombe also opened 2 very successful show 
houses in one GIA, furnished and equipped free by 
local trades people, each house showing a different 
internal layout and arrangement for the back 
extension. Public meetings in Wycombe’s GIAs with 
slide presentations and discussions involving members 
and officers have also proved extremely successful. 

7.7.4 The Council were expecting to appoint an 
officer specifically to help with ethnic minorities (the 
Green Street GIA has a high proportion of Asians) 
under the 1966 Local Government Miscellaneous 
Provisions Act, Section 1 1 . 



7.8 City of Coventry M.D. 

7.8.1 Coventry too have developed a highly efficient 
and well organised grant processing service for a major 
area improvement programme — 15 HAAs and 11 
GIAs so far. The Environmental Health Department 
manages the programme and has been rightly proud of 
their record in being able to send out approvals a 
week after an application is received. Coventry also 
operate from headquarters and not from area based 
offices, and show houses are opened in each area for 2 
or 3 weeks after declaration as a promotional device, 
and to answer initial enquiries. 

7.8.2 An interesting development in Coventry is the 
series of regular meetings to which the City invites 
local contractors to discuss working methods for 
grant-aided improvements, including appropriate rates 
for different elements of the work. Coventry maintains 
an approved list of contractors, which is regarded as a 
precautionary measure in response to the difficulties 
facing householders and the City’s grant processors, 
from the numbers of fly-by-night firms who have 
neither the skills nor cash resources to carry out the 
work to the standards or in the time required for 
payment of grant. 



7.9 Luton B.C. 

7.9.1 Luton (Bedfordshire) has initiated a scheme 
whereby the Council convenes periodic meetings with 
local people interested and involved in housing 
matters, for example. Building Societies, banks, local 
contractors, professional firms of architects and 
surveyors, the intention being to explore the extent to 
which private agencies can assist the Council’s housing 
programme. A fee-based agency service by a firm of 
estate agents to help the Environmental Health 
Department process the high number of improvement 
grant applications has been informally discussed as a 
result of these meetings, and two leading Building 
Societies (Abbey National and the Halifax) have each 
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‘adopted’ one of Luton’s GIAs with proposals to take 
over the mortgages and loans. Because of the large 
Asian population in Luton, the Council has appointed 
an Asian Improvement Officer specifically to help 
ethnic groups under the 1966 Local Government 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, Section 11. 

7.10 GLC and AIM 

7.10.1 The final example returns to the theme of the 
area-based office, this time in London, where the GLC 
who have declared and managed improvement areas 
on behalf of designated Boroughs, operate their Area 
Improvement and Modernisation system (AIM) many 
miles from County Hall. The intention is to enable the 
GLC’s Housing Department to manage a Housing 
Action Area locally, as a self-contained unit, and to 
divest it of any official identity which could keep 
potential improvers away. Each AIM unit has full 
delegated authority to approve grant and serve notices, 
and is thus able to respond quickly to enquiries and 
applications — a surveyor is on site within 48 hours of 
an enquiry, and applications are approved within 24 
hours. Grant processing staff at County Hall (10 
officers) provide a supporting service, but essentially 
the work entailed in providing grant and general 
advice on all related legal and financial aspects is a 
function of the AIM unit. Each unit consists of a team 
of 7 people (team leader, 2 technical officers for 
statutory cases, one technical officer for voluntary 
improvement, one welfare officer and 2 
technical/clerical assistants) and tackles one area at a 
time, usually of about 500 properties. A high technical 
input is required initially in order to complete the 
statutory work, ie serving notices and taking 
compulsory action, within one year, an achievement 
which AIM believes to be the essence of successful area 
improvement. 

7.10.2 The AIM unit located in the Medway Road 
HAA in Tower Hamlets works very closely with the 
local branch of the Abbey National Building Society 
and with a local Housing Association — the Victoria 
Park — which has negotiated the purchase and 
improved a number of privately rented properties in 
the area, and is planning to acquire a block of derelict 
local authority owned properties and modernise them 
for sale on a shared ownership basis. 

7.10.3. The Department intends that once the GLC 
has been abolished, responsibility for the Council’s 
HAAs should pass to the Boroughs in which they lie. 
Where Boroughs decide to continue these HAAs, the 
Department hopes that they will maintain the good 
practice built up by the AIM units. 

8.0 The District Approach 

8.1 There has been a discernible trend towards 
setting statutory areas in a wider context, often 



coinciding with District and Action Plans, and 
covering 1,000 or more dwellings, usually in a 
definable geographical area. An area on this scale 
offers potential for GIA and HAA declarations, 
clearance and redevelopment, and major 
environmental schemes, and as it contains in many 
cases a scatter of non-residential elements eg derelict 
industrial or commercial premises, it also provides 
scope for other aspects of urban regeneration. 

8.2 A number of local authorities in the study have 
moved in this direction, designating such zones for 
comprehensive treatment ahead of the actual HAA or 
GIA declarations; these follow, declared 
simultaneously or in quick succession. 

8.3 City of Stoke-on-Trent D.C. 

8.3.1 Stoke has a major older housing problem: a 
quarter of the total stock pre-dates 1918. So far 5 
HAAs and 6 GIAs have been declared (of which 3 
HAAs and 3 GIAs are operational as at 6 July 1983), 
but a total of around 9,000 dwellings still lack one or 
more basic amenity despite progress in improvement 
grants, and there is widespread subsidence caused by 
mining. 

8.3.2 Stoke’s officers describe the City’s housing 
renewal policy as growing out of its widely acclaimed 
land reclamation programme, and in consequence, as 
having a planning and environmental base. Starting 
with GIAs in 1969, Stoke has moved to HAAs and 
thence to Community Renewal Areas (CRAs), where 
the aim is to tackle comprehensively and quickly, the 
multiple and complex problems to be found there, 
including the treatment of vacant land, the 
improvement of rear alleyways, traffic and parking 
management, the redevelopment of slum clearance 
pockets, and the improvement of the main part of the 
older housing by statutory area action. Stoke has 
always maintained a corporate approach to urban 
problems and deploys staff from different departments 
as required to implement the CRA policy; they are 
also keen to attract outside agencies such as housing 
associations, statutory undertakers, building societies 
and the Manpower Services Commission. 

8.3.3 The Middleport Community Renewal Area 
(Fig 1) contains nearly 1,000 terraced houses, 
interspersed with vacant sites, non-conforming uses, 
deteriorating commercial premises and severe traffic 
problems. The housing was generally in poor 
condition, a high proportion of it privately rented. A 
comprehensive package of policies has been 
implemented to regenerate the Middleport CRA 
including the declaration of 3 HAAs, reclamation of 
large derelict sites (for new housing and public open 
space), resurfacing of rear alleyways and the renewal 
of water mains, and other environmental 
improvements. A brisk rate of grant take-up and 
housing association improvement is reported (over 
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50% house improvement in the first HAA in 2 x / 2 
years). A bonus for the area is the 1986 National 
Garden Festival which will provide the opportunity to 
make available lands and sites with infrastructure for 
industrial and commercial development in a high 
quality landscaped setting. 

8.4 Rochdale B.C. 

8.4.1 Rochdale faced 2 major housing problems: the 
first was the poor condition of a sizeable stock of pre- 
1919 dwellings, and the second was the difficulties 
experienced by some community groups, mainly 
Asians, to find homes which suited their needs and 
circumstances. Rochdale were able to identify 12,500 
houses in 19 geographically definable areas (ranging 
from 114 to 1,240) and to rank them for action 
according to the severity of physical and social stress. 

At the same time, the Council recognised that they 
would have to deal with some of the social problems 
that affected peoples lives as well as the poor 
condition of the housing, and that if acceptable 
solutions were to be found, the involvement of the 
community was of paramount importance. 

8.4.2 Community Based Action Areas (CBAAs) were 
the result. Like Stoke’s CRAs, the concept is rooted in 
statutory area improvement, but the community itself 
has become the motive force. 

8.4.3 Wardleworth CBAA incorporates 3 HAAs and 
one GIA (1,200 dwellings in all, declared between 1976 
and 1979), and some redevelopment. It is a 
predominantly Asian area — Bangladeshi, Pakistani, 
Kashmiri — with a well-established Residents’ 
Association (see also paragraphs on Community 
Involvement) and has become an outstanding example 
of how social conditions have been improved through 
community action based on the area approach. The 
dwelling condition was very poor, the environment 
bleak and neglected, but the grant take-up is good and 
the Council and the West Pennine Housing 
Association have a substantial programme of 
improvement and new build tor rent and sale. Some 
50% of the total number of dwellings in the area have 
now been improved or are in the process, and 
environmental improvements, a wide range of 
measures, are in progress. Rochdale have 4 other 
CBAAs, covering nearly 5,000 dwellings. 

8.5 L,B. Hammersmith and Fulham 

8.5.1 Nearly 70% of the Borough’s housing stock is 
pre-1919, and its condition is among the worst in 
London. The area approach has been tried and proved 
successful (the Borough has declared 20 HAAs and 4 
GIAs) but increasingly it has been found that disrepair 
and lacking amenities now tend to be scattered across 
areas of better quality housing, demonstrating a need 
to tackle large areas with a range of problems for 
which there is no statutory base, since they do not 



meet the criteria for GIAs or HAAs. Hammersmith 
and Fulham’s answer is the Housing Improvement 
Zone (HIZ). 

8.5.2 The first in North Fulham, covering 1,730 
houses, was designated late in 1981, so it is too soon 
for a fair assessment of its progress, but early results 
of improvement grant take-up look promising, and 
Building Societies have already earmarked £4 million 
for the area. There is plenty of potential for 
improvement with minimal Council commitment to 
support private investment. Although so far the HIZ 
has no statutory base, the Borough is prepared to 
direct resources to those people and properties in 
greatest need, acting as co-ordinator and mediator to 
bring together all those involved in the improvement 
process. A locally based area office is fully and 
permanently manned for advice on grants, loans and 
other housing issues. 

8.6 L.B. Haringey 

8.6.1 Haringey have also adopted a policy of 
designating large areas, covering as many as 4,000 to 
5,000 dwellings, as a means of tackling the scatter of 
poor housing which is so typical of London’s older 
suburbs. Where Hammersmith and Fulham’s aim is to 
encourage private investment and voluntary action in 
areas carefully selected to derive the maximum benefit 
from that approach, Haringey have decided on a more 
interventionist line and on a neighbourhood scale, 
more appropriate as they see it to the older parts of 
the Borough, which contain not only a scatter of one- 
off sub-standard houses, but also core areas of 
concentrated housing stress. One such Housing 
Renewal Area (HRA) has just been designated in SW 
Tottenham, and 4 more are envisaged, but the concept 
is still too new to have borne fruit. 

8.6.2 Haringey regard HR As as a way of re-assuring 
investors about the Council’s commitment to the area, 
and also of enabling them to rationalise their own 
resources in order to solve the scatter of housing 
problems across wide areas of the Borough. The 
Council would like to see the HRA concept developed 
with a statutory base, giving them powers to pursue 
enveloping and compulsory action on rented 
properties, and attracting environmental grant, without 
the need to go through the declaratibn processes 
separately for each potential HAA-type pocket in the 
area. For the time being, however, Haringey have set 
about renewing these areas along traditional statutory 
lines. 

8.7 L.B. Hackney 

8.7.1 Another London example of a district approach 
is Hackney’s Broadway Market Area, although this is 
an example of a particular solution to a perhaps 
unique set of circumstances, rather than development 
of area policy as such. 
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8.7.2 An area of the Borough known as Broadway 
Market suffered a prolonged period of blight and 
decay, as a result of large scale clearance and 
redevelopment nearby. With just a few exceptions, the 
few terraces and blocks of older houses, some of them 
listed, which are all that is left of the original area, 
have been reprieved from clearance and are now 
scheduled for improvement. They include Broadway 
Market itself, once a thriving street of small shops and 
market stalls, but which has since declined almost 
beyond recall, as the surrounding streets which it 
served were cleared. 

8.7.3 Hackney are now working on the rehabilitation 
of the old Market area, integrating it as best they can 
with the adjacent, and now almost complete, GLC 
estates. The plan is to proceed with a mix of new build 
and renovation for family and sheltered housing, in 
both public and private ownership, and to reinstate the 
old shopping street as a neighbourhood shopping 
centre. The new housing has involved the purchase of 
a disused LT bus depot, and the site is now to be 
redeveloped by the Borough and Circle 33 Housing 
Association in small lots, to avoid the severe problems 
which tend to be associated with very large scale 
projects. 150 new dwellings are to be provided, in a 5 
year programme. 

8.7.4 The renovation of the shopping street will be 
assisted by Urban Programme funds (Hackney is a 
Partnership Borough) and Urban Development Grant 
has been made available to the Prudential Assurance 
Company for new infill shops with flats over in the 
shopping street. Housing improvements in the area 
include Council and Housing Association renovations 
and grant-aided private sector work, and a housing co- 
operative is converting premises which it previously 
occupied as a licensed ‘squat’. One-off infill has 
replaced the occasional unfit which has gone beyond 
improvement. Roadworks are planned to enable a bus 
service to be introduced into the area, and other 
environmental improvements will be carried out, to 
complete this co-ordinated programme of inner city 
renewal. 



8.8 These are just 5 examples of the district or 
neighbourhood approach, in each case a decision to 
designate an area big enough to enable the LA to co- 
ordinate house improvement with other forms of 
urban renewal, and to maximise staff resources. There 
were many other authorities in the study, where action 
on a similarly wide front has had a major impact on 
the town scene: Manchester in Moss Side, with 5,000 
dwellings; Bristol in St Pauls with 1,000; Leicester in 
the Laurel Road area with 900; and authorities with 
smaller though still pressing problems, such as Carlisle 
with 2 composite areas of mixed HAAs and GIAs, and 
Peterborough with one very big area containing a mix 
of 7 statutory areas and 2,000 dwellings, have also 
adopted the same comprehensive approach. 



8.9 Tackling older residential areas on this scale has 
obvious administrative advantages, and allows, as the 
examples show, a concerted attack to be mounted on a 
multiplicity of urban problems, but it has one other 
advantage over the small area approach — it creates a 
visual effect that is too big to be overlooked. 

8.10 This section, and indeed most of the report, is 
chiefly concerned with ways of tackling multiple urban 
problems, but there are many rural areas which, 
though they are not beset by the social ills of the inner 
city, are nevertheless in grave danger of crumbling 
away completely, if action is not taken to secure them. 
Some of the study authorities which contain outlying 
rural communities have recognised that area-based 
improvement can be applied just as well to these areas 
as to the major towns, and have moreover adopted a 
comprehensive approach to the problem, dealing with 
the improvement of the village as a whole. 

8.11 The Wrekin D.C. 

8.11.1 The Wrekin, in Shropshire, which includes 
Telford New Town has successfully improved 2 such 
villages: Jockey Bank at Ironbridge, which was 
declared a GIA in 1978 and is now virtually 100% 
complete; and Spring Village, Horsehay with terraces 
of listed cottages, now 98% improved, both developed 
in the very early days of the industrial revolution. 

8.11.2 There is a slight risk of so-called 
gentrification, particularly in Jockey Bank since 
Ironbridge has become a tourist area, and since these 
villages do offer attractive retirement or second homes, 
but on the whole this has not happened, and the 
residents, most of them elderly and having lived and 
worked in the Wrekin district all their lives, have 
chosen to stay put, and have improved their homes in 
order to do so in comfort. But this would not have 
happened without the Council’s efforts and the 
investment in the environmental improvements, 
including the provision of the whole infrastructure that 
the villages lacked eg proper roads, street lighting, as 
well as parking and other facilities. The Council was 
assisted in the environmental improvements by the 
New Town Development Corporation, who carried out 
much of the landscaping and laid new sewers. Costs of 
the environmental works were modest. 



8.12 South Ribble B.C. 

8.12.1 South Ribble in Lancashire is another 
authority with outlying villages, many of them centred 
on cotton mills now disused, or converted for different 
industrial purposes. The housing in both the High 
Walton and Lostock Hall GIAs was in poor condition, 
the former on a steep hillside dominated by a large 
disused mill, which has now been refurbished and let 
in small industrial units, thus giving a whole new lease 
of life to the village; the latter in more scattered blocks 
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interspersed with waste ground and derelict sheds. 

Here, the Central Lancashire Development 
Corporation have built new premises for small 
industrial units, and contributed to an improved road 
network for the village which keeps the industrial 
traffic out of the residential streets. 

8.13 A late entry and therefore not formally included 
in the study, is Preston Borough Council’s area of 
Plungington. This is a large area containing a mix of 
improvement, new housing, industry, commerce and 
community facilities, which is notable for the 
comprehensive approach applied to its multiple 
problems, and for the active role played by the Central 
Lancashire Development Corporation. 

9.0 Community Involvement 

9.1 The support and active participation of residents 
have been at the heart of area action since GIAs were 
introduced in 1969. At the time however, this was seen 
simply as a means to secure voluntary house 
improvement, since it was the poor condition of the 
housing stock and the need to improve it which was 
central to the 1969 legislation. Considerations of the 
welfare of existing residents and the need to alleviate 
stressful housing and social conditions came later, 
eventually embodied in first the 1974 and then the 
1980 legislation. 

9.2 All the study authorities were very much aware 
of the importance of gaining, and indeed holding, 
public support and sympathy, and of the need to give 
special help to the elderly and socially disadvantaged, 
but they went about it in a variety of different ways. 



9.3 Rochdale B.C. 

9.3.1 The CBAA line of action has already been 
described as a district approach to area improvement, 
but this leaves aside its essential ingredient — 
community involvement — which gives the concept its 
name. In very broad terms, each CBAA’s Residents’ 
Association is represented on the Council’s special 
CBAA sub-committee, which is itself serviced by the 
Officers’ Working Support Group (an inter- 
departmental group co-ordinating all housing and 
planning matters into an urban development 
programme). 

9.3.2 The Residents’ Associations are democratically 
elected, and there are good communications between 
the different CBAAs. Each has its own premises, and 
apart from representation on the Council’s CBBA 
improvement programme, most Associations are 
actively engaged in sorting out social and community 
problems in their areas. In Wardleworth for example, 
ethnic groups, who have moved into the area, have 
been helped to overcome the cultural differences which 
not only represent a barrier to settling down to life in 



England, but also to improving their housing 
conditions. 

9.3.3 The Residents’ Associations work closely with 
the area based council teams, and with the Rochdale 
Community Project Workers who supplement the 
teams and look after the community element in 
Rochdale’s urban renewal activities. 



9.4 North Bedfordshire B.C. 

9.4.1 North Bedfordshire is a local authority with less 
daunting social problems, but which nevertheless has 
already declared 6 improvement areas and has the 
potential for 12 or 13 more. The Council have 
developed a ‘model’ for an area improvement 
Consultative Committee, which has proved very 
successful. 

9.4.2 After surveying the area, the Council mounts a 
publicity campaign, using leaflets, local news media 
etc, and holds an exhibition within the area, thus 
establishing communications with residents. A major 
public meeting is then held, to explain the aims of area 
improvement and the means of achieving them; to put 
forward tentative proposals for an environmental 
scheme; and to seek resident representation on the 
Consultative Committee. The Consultative Committee 
is then formed, composed of the chairman of the 
housing committee, ward councillors and resident 
representatives, and serviced by a multi-disciplinary 
officers’ working group. A series of committee 
meetings are held, and continue until the area plan and 
programme are agreed. The working group then 
proceed to implement the environmental proposals and 
to promote house improvement grants. Regular 
newsletters keep all the area’s residents informed about 
progress. 

9.4.3 Grant take-up is good, and examples of 
environmental improvements and carefully integrated 
new infill housing are illustrated in later paragraphs. 



9.5 City of Carlisle D.C. 

9.5.1 Carlisle is a comparative late-comer to area 
improvement. After a history of clearance and 
redevelopment, economic and social pressures forced 
the Council to change its mind, and in the mid 1970s 
renovation was adopted as an alternative to the earlier 
policy. The Council is now fully committed to area 
improvement and accords it a high priority. Carlisle 
now has 3 HA As and 6 GIAs declared, covering over 
2,000 houses, as part of the original 10 year 
programme which started in 1976, The City is a recent 
National Home Improvement Council award winner 
(1981, and runner-up in 1982 and a finalist in 1983) 
for initiatives in this field of work. 
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9.5.2 Resident participation at a formal level is 
through street committees, but the focal point for 
residents is really the local area office. The City have 
been at pains to ensure that the office has the right 
friendly, approachable image to overcome hostility 
(remaining from the Council’s earlier ‘bulldozer’ 
policies) and fear of officialdom. The office is 
permanently manned by Planning Department staff, 
backed up by all the other Council departments. It is 
open during office hours and in the evening if required, 
and is able to offer advice on all Council activities in 
the area, but particularly on grant applications and the 
whole improvement process. The resident committees 
also meet in the site office in the evenings. 

9.5.3 Carlisle publish a Housing Improvement 
Handbook which gives a helpful and comprehensive 
step-by-step guide to improving a home, complete with 
illustrations on design aspects and other relevant 
information. Costs of publication are met from 
advertising. The City encourage high standards, and 
are prepared to help people attain them; this aspect 

is described further under house improvements. 
Residents are kept informed of progress by regular 
newsletters, and through the local media — good 
publicity, in the Council’s view, helping to maintain 
interest, despite the economic circumstances which 
have tended to slow down the improvement 
programme. 

9.5.4 In the first of Carlisle’s HAAs declared in 1977, 
75% of the 190 dwellings were statutorily unfit: by the 
end of 1982, 15 of the very worst had been 
demolished, but virtually all the rest — 98% — had 
been improved. 

9.5.5 The City is a believer in the benefits to be 
gained from environmental education. Children from 
local junior and secondary schools are directly 
involved in the improvement process by planting trees 
and shrubs in the improvement areas, and are further 
made aware of the changes taking place by visiting 
houses during and after improvement and providing 
written and illustrated material for exhibition at the 
site office, and the Civic Centre, 



10.0 House Improvement 

10.1 Although the improvement of the houses is the 
ultimate aim of area policy, good practice in house 
renovation is one of the more difficult subjects to 
illustrate, because it has to take account of so many 
different aspects: standards, quality, costs, changes in 
tenure and occupancy, and, in the context of this 
study, progress within the HAA or GIA as a whole. 
The examples in this section range over these issues, 
but before looking at them more closely, a few general 
points need to be made. 
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10.2 Grant take-up responds to inducements. Many 
are locally inspired; for example, authorities noticed 
how the number of grant applications rose first of all 
when the area was declared, and then as a result of 
published proposals, opening of an area office, 
establishment of an agency service, new buildings 
within or adjacent to the area, and the implementation 
of environmental work. But the most significant 
inducements to grant take-up come in the form of 
nationwide increases in eligible expense limits and in 
the higher rates of grant, as for instance the 90% rate 
for intermediate and repair grants, although these 
latter tend to be given more to property outside than 
inside statutory areas. All the study authorities 
welcomed the encouragement these increases had given 
to improvement generally, but expressed concern that 
grant processing staff, particularly surveyors and other 
technical officers, have had to limit their activities on 
whole house improvement in their HAAs, to cope with 
the flood of these other grant applications elsewhere. 

10.3 Up until now, progress in the study areas has 
been good. No attempt has been made here to 
quantify results or present them in a standardised 
form, nor to rank authorities or areas according to 
grant take-up, but many HAAs in the study had 
reached 90% of their target improvements within their 
5 year life, and many older GIAs had achieved 100%. 

10.4 Success however does not depend solely on 
numbers: the physical quality of the improvements and 
their durability are equally important, because if 
standards fall short, particularly in terms of repair, the 
houses will start to slide back into obsolescence, the 
improvement process will then have to begin again, or 
the area will eventually become a candidate for 
clearance. With very few exceptions, standards in the 
study areas were acceptable, and local authority 
officers were reassuringly aware of their importance. 

10.5 Quality is influenced, however, not only by 
standards imposed by the local authority, but by 
householders’ own preferences and financial 
circumstances, the competence of local contractors, 
and not least by the characteristics and quality of the 
house itself, including its condition, and equally 
important, its existing internal arrangement, size, 
proportions, and the materials and architectural detail 
employed in the original design. 

10.6 It would be impossible to do full justice to all 
the examples of good practice in house improvement 
to be found in the study areas, but the following 
illustrations were selected to give an impression of how 
improvement can restore or even enhance that original 
quality. Other considerations — costs, standards, 
tenure etc — also come into the picture, and are noted 
as appropriate and where information was available. 

10.7 Although not ‘improvements’, examples of new 
infill housing are included in this section to illustrate 
the way in which they can add to the quality of the 
street scene. 
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10.8 City of York D.C.: Clementhorpe GIA (ex HAA) 
(Figs 2, 3) 

10.8.1 The first example is included in this section, 
and does indeed exemplify good practice in house 
improvement, but Clementhorpe is also a good and an 
interesting example of area improvement as a whole, 
as the following brief account shows. Clementhorpe is 
a district of mainly Victorian houses in York, just 
beyond the old City walls. Like many areas 
subsequently designated for improvement, it had been 
severely blighted since the early 1950s by uncertainty 
over clearance proposals for new housing and major 
roadworks, and not until the City undertook a re- 
appraisal of its housing strategy, following the 
Housing Act 1974, was the area reprieved. It was 
declared a HAA in 1976. By this time, the housing had 
deteriorated to the point where nearly a third of the 
original 400 houses was not worth preserving., and the 
incidence of disrepair among the rest was very high. 

The number of houses lacking amenities was 90%, 
partly as a consequence of the City’s refusal to allow 
improvement grants while clearance proposals were 
still under discussion. 

10.8.2 On declaration, the Council identified issues 
and an appropriate order of priorities for tackling 
them, and drew up proposals for phased urban 
renewal and rehabilitation, managed by a Steering 
Group chaired by the Chief Executive, and 
administered by the Chief Environmental Health 
Officer and a multi-disciplinary team, in close touch 
wuth residents. 

10.8.3 At first progress was slow, partly because 
improvement costs were well ahead of grant levels, but 
in 1978 the Joseph Rowntree Memorial Housing Trust 
(JRMHT) entered the scene and embarked on a 
programme of acquiring the worst blocks of housing 
for improvement (for rent and for sale) and also of 
building 22 flats on a shared ownership basis for local 
elderly people. 

10.8.4 The JRMHT improvements to blocks of 2- 
bedroomed terrace housing are shown in Fig 2. Two- 
storey, 2 m deep, full- width back extensions were built 
on, adding 20% to the floor area and allowing a first 
floor bathroom, and more space than usual in the 
back yard. 

10.8.5 The Trust introduced improvement for sale 
(before this became Government policy), thus reducing 
its monopoly of tenure in the area, and promoting low 
cost home ownership. Altogether 31 houses were 
retained for Fair Rent, and 16 sold, the Abbey 
National helping with mortgages. 

10.8.6 The council has cleared and redeveloped a 
number of small sites in Clementhorpe, with a total of 
123 new dwellings of mixed size and type, and a 
programme of environmental improvements is in hand, 
some of which were initiated by JRMHT. The area 



was declared a GIA in 1981, and extended to include 
industrial and commercial sites in the environmental 
programme. 

10.8.7 All this gave a marked impetus to private 
sector improvement, and 95% of Clementhorpe’s older 
houses are now up to the 10 point standard. It is a 
good example of how an area can be put back on its 
feet, given the motivation, concentrated action and the 
co-ordination of public and private resources. A full 
report on Clementhorpe, sponsored by the JRMHT, is 
available from the Institute of Advanced Architectural 
Studies, York University. 



10.9 South Tyneside B.C.: St Pauls GIA, J arrow 
(Fig 4) 

10.9.1 Junction of old and new. This new 
development of family housing carried out by 
J. Napper Associates for the Council, skilfully echoes the 
character and proportions of the existing renovated 
properties, and the simple timber fencing has a 
unifying effect on the street as a whole. 



10.10 City of Newcastle M.D.: Arthurs Hill HAA (now 
GIA) (Fig 5) 

10.10.1 New sheltered accommodation by North 
Housing Association, filling a gap left by clearance of 
unfit property. A resident warden is linked by radio 
communication to other elderly people in the area, and 
also assists the community of handicapped residents in 
an adjacent specially converted house (not Shown). 

10.11 City of Leeds M.D.: The Falls, GIA, East Ardsley 
(Fig 6) 

10.11.1 Housing Association renovations en bloc, the 
stone cleaning revealing the detail and proportions of 
the original facades which the grime had previously 
obliterated. The middle house has been converted from 
2 former houses. 



10.12 City of Manchester M.D.: Blackrock St HAA 
(Fig 7) 

10.12.1 Local authority renovations to a terrace of 
houses acquired by negotiation in the early days of the 
HAA, again illustrating the overall effect on the street 
of the cleaned brickwork and painted door and 
window surrounds. 



10.13 City of Carlisle D.C.: Botchergate HAA (Fig 8) 

10.13.1 Private grant-aided improvements to house 
backs, and creation of individual back yards. Carlisle’s 
approach to area improvement has already been 
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described under community involvement, and indeed 
Botchergate is another good all-round example of a 
successful HAA. Carlisle insists on high standards of 
house improvement for grant-aid and achieves them, 
partial improvements being accepted only for elderly 
applicants. Flat roofs to back extensions are 
discouraged, as are significant departures from the 
original facades. But grant applicants are given every 
assistance, short of a full agency service, including 
guidance on all design and cost aspects and advice on 
suitable contractors. The cost of full improvement to 
this high standard is on average £10,000 per house. 



10.14 City of Birmingham M.D.: HA As and GIAs (Fig 9) 

10.14.1 Enveloping was pioneered by Birmingham, at 
first funded through the Urban Programme, now, as 
an accepted part of Government housing policies, 
through the Housing Investment Programme, with an 
exchequer contribution of 75% of the approved 
expenditure. The entire external fabric of whole 
terraces of houses in the City’s HAAs has been 
overhauled, at no direct cost to the owners, and in this 
way Birmingham are ensuring a continued life for 
these areas, achieving considerable economies over 
one-off improvements and accelerating grant take-up. 
The environmental effect is dramatic. 

10.14.2 A development of enveloping is the ‘block’ 
improvement, which combines enveloping of the 
exterior of the terrace as a first phase, with subsequent 
internal improvements carried out, using improvement 
grants in a single contract managed by the Council 
under agency powers, and with a percentage 
contribution from each owner. 

10.14.3 Another development is limited enveloping, a 
process applied in GIAs. It consists of repairs to roofs 
only, including structure, covering, chimney and 
rainwater goods, on groups or small terraces of 
privately owned houses, and is carried out under a 
single contract managed by the Council (like the 
‘block’ schemes) but using repairs grants with the 
current percentage contribution (then 10%) from 
owners. The cost is from £3,000-4,000 per dwelling. 
Additionally, works to the curtilage such as garden 
walls and the restoration of special decorative features 
are carried out as environmental improvements. 

10.15 City of Leicester D.C.: North Evington HAA 
(Fig 10) 

10.15.1 Another example of enveloping in a mixed 
terrace of Housing Association and privately owned 
properties, carried out for the Council under the 
Urban Programme by East Midland Housing 
Association. (Architects: Rod Hackney Associates). 
Leicester have several other enveloping projects in 
view, some already under way, using the technique in 
a selective way to achieve maximum environmental 
and psychological impact. 
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10.15.2 Leicester have also scored a considerable 
success in Bartholomew HAA (now GIA) and in 
Laurel Road South HAA where their intervention in 
acquiring and converting HMOs has to a large extent 
solved the acute social problems in the area; vice and 
crime have been dispersed, and private improvement 
encouraged. 

10.16 City of Nottingham D.C.: Abbey Bridge, HAA 
(Fig 11) 

10.16.1 A view of the backs of some 20 terraced 
houses purchased and renovated by a private landlord. 
Improved to a fairly basic standard, they have 
provided an adequate return in fair rents for the 
investment. 

10.16.2 Abbey Bridge is an inner urban HAA 
bordering the Nottingham Canal, with an interesting 
mix of public and private improvement and renewal. 
Clearance of unfit terraces and dis-used industrial sites 
has allowed the development of new housing, which 
will include starter houses and sheltered 
accommodation, planned in association with the major 
environmental improvement in the area, the 
development of the canal as a marina. 75% of all 
dwellings have been improved or are in the process of 
improvement. 

10.16.3 Works costs in Nottingham in the private 
sector are fairly typical: 2-storey houses on average 
range from £8,000 to £8,500 according to the work 
required to the back extension, and 3-storey from 
£9,600 for a single family house to £21,000 for a 
conversion into 3 flats. 

10.17 City of Derby D.C.: Calvert Street GIA (usually 
referred to as “Railway Cottages") (Figs 12, 13) 

10.17.1 An example of conservation using 
improvements grants and GIA environmental powers. 
These 56 cottages built in 1841 as dwellings for railway 
employees were declared unfit and acquired by the 
Council for clearance. The cleared site was 
subsequently intended for road improvements. 
However, the cottages were rescued following 
negotiations initiated by the Civic Society with the 
City and County Councils, in which The Civic Society 
persuaded the City to sell the properties to the 
Derbyshire Historic Buildings Trust providing that the 
Department of the Environment agreed to their 
“listing”, and this they did. The design of 
environmental and restoration works to the cottages 
was undertaken by D. Latham and Associates 
(consultant Architects to the Trust) in consultation 
with a multi-disciplinary Team of officers of the City 
Council. Additional environmental works were carried 
out by the City, in particular the demolition of an 
unsightly industrial building which overshadowed the 
site. 16 dwellings were also demolished to enhance the 
setting and amenities of the area. The cottages, 
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although in a very dilapitated condition, were then 
listed and conservation area status was conferred in 
1980. The cottages have since been sold, but at modest 
prices and for less than new housing of similar size on 
the outskirts of town. 

10.17.2 A particularly interesting aspect of the 
renovations is the care with which the original fabric 
has been retained, the consultants claiming that it is 
more economical to repair and restore than to replace; 
and another interesting example of good practice is the 
maintenance manual which the Trust and its 
consultants prepared for all the new owners, 
explaining what to expect and how to look after 
buildings of this age. A major environmental 
improvement is the road narrowing, allowing space to 
introduce small front gardens for privacy. The only 
remaining part of the original Railway Cottages 
development not yet restored is the Brunswick Inn, but 
the Trust has now decided to restore it for re-sale as 
licensed premises. 

10.18 City of Peterborough D.C.: Gladstone HAAs 
(Fig 14) 

10.18.1 This is another good example of all-round 
area improvement, 2,000 houses in a mix of HAAs 
and GIAs tackled on a comprehensive basis, and 
including some well designed small scale 
redevelopment to provide both family and sheltered 
housing, carefully dovetailed into the existing street 
layout. 

10.19 City of Bath D.C.: Prospect Place GIA (Fig 15) 

10.19.1 A group of 18C and 19C cottages, one of 3 
similar small GIAs, surrounded by inter and post-war 
estates. Though basically sound, all the cottages lacked 
amenities, and needed major repairs, and most were 
owned by elderly households. Their environment was 
sadly neglected. The Council has achieved 100% 
improvement, and enabled the residents to stay put; 
the environment has been tidied up and altogether 
these 3 small areas have provided points of interest in 
an otherwise rather featureless neighbourhood. 

10.20 City of Bristol D.C.: St Pauls HAAs (not 
illustrated) 

10.20.1 St Pauls represents a heroic effort on the 
City’s part to retrieve an inner residential area 
suffering from physical deterioration and acute social 
stress. Early and intensive intervention by the Council 
with Housing Association support secured the 
improvement of many houses in multiple occupation 
(HMOs) and other badly mnaged privately rented 
properties, some by agreement, others under S43 of 
the 1974 Act by CPO, though this was reserved for 
cases where tenants were at risk. The private sector 
has now taken heart and the rate of grant take-up has 
increased. 



10.21 South Pembrokeshire D.C.: Central Ward HAA 
(Fig 16) 

10.21.1 An old brewery store has been converted into 
4 self-contained flats to enable the Council to offer 
temporary accommodation for grant-aided improvers. 
The Council, with small resources, has effected a 
transformation in its two HAAs, achieving a high rate 
of grant despite severe unemployment. Its policy on 
90% environmental grants towards the cost of 
materials involved in curtilage improvements and 
private street works, is intended to ensure that owners 
retain a stake in the improvements and a willingness to 
keep them in good order. Residents wishing to 
construct rear accesses have formed a trust and 
allowed sufficient funds to permit subsequent 
maintenance. 

10.22 Eastleigh B.C.: Campbell Road (Fig 17) 

10.22.1 Railway housing built in 1910, and now being 
improved by the Swaythling Housing Society funded 
by the Council, some for renting, and others for sale, 
the latter being improved to the same standard 
externally, but to a more basic standard internally, to 
reduce costs for first time or other low income buyers. 

10.22.2 Elsewhere in their private sector GIAs, 
Eastleigh offer house frontage grants of up to £450 
over and above the home improvement grant as an 
inducement to householders to retain the original 
features. The grant is available to all GIA 
householders who carry out improvements with the 
Council’s GIA team’s advice, and covers repointing, 
windows, doors, garden gates and front walls (Fig 18). 

10.23 Swale B. C.: Marine Town HAA ( now GIA) (Fig 19) 

10.23.1 An example of a ‘borderline’ area, of narrow- 
fronted houses in poor condition in a low lying part of 
the Isle of Sheppey. But the houses can provide good 
accommodation, and their improvement has enabled 
elderly longstanding residents to stay put and also 
offered younger people a chance to buy low cost 
homes. This older area retains a homely, even cosy 
atmosphere very different from the bleak surroundings 
of the estates elsewhere on the Island, and is generally 
popular. 

10.24 L.B. Hammersmith and Fulham: HAAs (Fig 20) 

10.24.1 An example of very large 5-storey houses in 
an inner London HAA, where the problem is to 
safeguard the tenants welfare while securing 
improvements to privately owned HMOs, in areas of 
high property values. Tenants temporarily rehoused by 
the Council while the property is being converted, do 
not always want to return, and the landlord is thus 
able to complete the job foregoing the grant, and still 
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sell for owner-occupation at a handsome profit. 
Owner-occupation has therefore increased at the 
expense of the privately rented sector, which has 
traditionally been the area’s principal housing function 
and where small rented units are still much in demand. 

10.24.2 Success in resolving tenure problems in such 
properties is heavily dependent on public intervention, 
ie by acquisition for improvement for fair rents. The 
Borough are also endeavouring to retain an improved 
private rented sector and have introduced Tenancy 
Relations Officer and Law Advice Centres to cope 
with many landlord and tenant problems. 

10.25 L.B. Tower Hamlets: GLC in Medway HAA 
(Fig 21) 

10.25.1 The success of the AIM office in Tower 
Hamlet’s has already been described under 
Organisation and Management; this is a before and 
after example of privately owned houses in the HAA. 

10.26 L.B . Lewisham: Malpas HAA (Fig 22) 

10.26.1 Before and after examples from the back 
garden, of Council conversions into flats. The Borough 
achieves a good rate of improvement, averaging 80% 
within a 5 year life of the HAA — but grant take-up is 
dependent on public investment of this kind securing 
the improvement of the more difficult properties, 
which would otherwise inhibit progress. 

10.27 Self-expression in this Luton GIA might be 
deplored by the purist, but the improvements are well 
executed and the general effect of the different 
elevational treatments is not unpleasant (Fig 23). 

10.28 The same cannot be said for the final example, 
from an HAA in North London, which was not grant- 
aided (Fig 24). 

1 1 .0 Environmental Improvement 

11.1 The ostensible objective in carrying out 
environmental work in improvement areas is to 
encourage and support the voluntary improvement of 
the houses. In fact, there is little evidence in any of the 
recent studies of area improvement of any direct 
relationship between the environmental programme 
and the take-up of improvement grants, but then a 
poor environment is only one of a number of different 
economic and social factors which exert an influence 
on householders’ attitudes to home improvement, and 
it would be somewhat unrealistic to expect to find a 
sudden upturn in grants as a result of a tree planting 
project or a children’s play area. But there is 
absolutely no doubt from the residents’ point of view 
that environmental improvements, especially those 
which they have had a hand in selecting, give a major 
boost to morale, and offer proof that the Council at 



any rate is prepared to make a solid investment in the 
area. 

1 1 .2 The range of environmental measures in the 
study areas was very wide, as indeed was the range of 
problems they were designed to solve, and costs varied 
accordingly; so much, in fact, that there is little point 
in attempting to analyse them. The following examples 
were chosen to give some idea of the possibilities open 
to authorities in selecting appropriate solutions for 
common environmental problems. As with house 
improvements, it is not possible to cover all the 
examples of environmental work which merit 
inclusion. 

11.3 Street works 

11.3.1 Basic street improvements which add interest 
and provide some privacy to backs of pavement 
houses in this well-maintained GIA. 

Whitehouse Street: West Lane GIA: Middlesbrough 
(Fig 25) 



11.3.2 A pedestrianised street can give privacy to 
back-of-pavement houses, not simply by allowing front 
gardens, but by a sense of enclosure. 

St Pauls, Jarrow GIA: South Tyneside (Fig 25a) 



11.3.3 Wall-to-wall paving, a technique developed in 
Holland where it is known as a ‘Woonerf, to make 
the street a safer and pleasanter place for all users, and 
to maximise the space available. 

Gladstone HAA: Peterborough (Fig 26) 

11.4 Rear Access 

11.4.1 A new rear access takes advantage of low 
density and long back gardens, giving private cars 
access to garages or hardstanding, and relieving the 
problems of kerb-side parking in narrow front streets. 

It also enables refuse to be collected from the back 
(instead of through the houses) and offers access for 
prams, cycles, etc, all of which adds considerably to 
the quality of life in the area. Later variations on this 
rear access theme provide for standard walls and gates 
for each house. 

Stamshaw GIA, Portsmouth (Fig 27) 

11.4.2 An existing back lane re-surfaced, drained and 
lit, with new standard fencing and garage or 
hardstanding access. The Council also offer residents 
standard prefabricated garages at a discount, to avoid 
the proliferation of unsightly shacks. 

Eastleigh GIA (Fig 28) 
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11.5 Garages 

11.5.1 A good example of garages let to residents, 
tucked neatly away off the street, but not out of sight. 

Midland Road GIA, North Bedfordshire (Fig 29) 

1 1 .6 Pedestrian Access 

11.6.1 Demolition of unfit houses has provided a site 
for infill development, and also for a much needed 
pedestrian link between streets in an area laid out to a 
very tight grid-iron street pattern. 

Midland Road GIA, North Bedfordshire (Fig 30) 

11.7 Curtilage Improvements 

11.7.1 Railings and painted surrounds to doors and 
windows give a strongly unifying effect to this terraced 
street. 

Arthurs Hill HAA (now GIA) Newcastle (Fig 31) 

11.7.2 Brick garden walls and wrought-iron gates 
complete the improvement of this newly paved and lit 
riverside street. 

Ripon Street, GIA Great Grimsby (Fig 32) 

11.7.3 At one time these houses fronted directly on 
to the pavement, with very limited windows to 
otherwise usable basements. The Council narrowed the 
roadway, and rebuilt the pavements, thus providing 
forecourts with the railings as curtilage improvements. 
This has enabled owners to create areas to their 
basements if they wish, with light and air for habitable 
rooms. 

Kings Street (Southsea) GIA (also a conservation area) 
Portsmouth (Fig 33) 

11.8 Planting 

11.8.1 A good example of a robust, well maintained 
corner plot. 

Stamshaw GIA, Portsmouth (Fig 34) 

A quiet, peaceful sitting out space in an early GIA 
(1970) well used by residents, adjacent to a branch 
library. 

Clarendon Park GIA, Leicester (Fig 35) 



11.8.2 Carefully selected and dense planting in the 
inter-war area of this Berwick GIA ensures its success, 
particularly under the prevailing cold, wind-swept 
conditions of the NE coast. The planting scheme is 
designed in association with parking, seating and play 
areas, and helps to fill up the spaces including the 
backlands, left over and unused, in a very low density 
development (Fig 36). 

11.8.3 The planting in the older part of the same 
GIA is raised to protect it from dogs and litter, and is 
again dense, vigorous and varied enough to be almost 
self-maintaining, although the Council are meticulous 
in the way they clean and maintain the town’s streets 
and public spaces, and make good any loss or damage. 

Tweedmouth GIA, Berwick-on-Tweed (Fig 37) 
(Landscape Consultants, Walker, Andrew Partnership) 

11.8.4 A cleared site awaiting eventual redevelopment 
is grassed over as a temporary measure. Nottingham 
now treats much of its wasteland in residential areas in 
this way, enclosing them where appropriate with re- 
usable fencing. 

Abbey Bridge HAA, Nottingham (Fig 38) 



11.8.5 Cremorne Gardens by the Thames offers a 
range of activities — children’s play area and pool, 
raised and covered seating areas, jetties for river- 
watching, fishing and river access. The restored and re- 
sited gates are a local landmark, decorative rather than 
functional. A full-time park-keeper ensures good order 
and no abuse. There are few other opportunities for 
environmental improvement in a central London GIA, 
so the Borough have concentrated on 2 sizeable areas 
(Cremorne Gardens and a large central open space) in 
which they can provide the open air facilities and 
landscaping the area so badly needs (Fig 39). 

Lots Road GIA, Kensington and Chelsea (Fig 39). 



11.9 Gable Ends 

11.9.1 The opportunity for a little light relief. The 
oversized cat, presumably watching the mice at play, is 
carried out in different coloured bricks and is a 
permanent feature. 

Ethel Street GIA, Newcastle (Fig 40) 



11,9.2 Another rather exotic but less permanent 
(because painted) mural, combined with a small 
landscaped area. 

Harrison Place GIA, Newcastle (Fig 41) 
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11.9.3 Decorative brickwork, again combined with 
seating and planting. 

Gladstone HAA, Peterborough (Fig 42) 



11.9.4 A mural painting of a street scene. The figures 
all represent local people, standing on the very same 
street corner. The mural is watched over by the local 
barber, who is himself depicted on the far right of the 
scene. 

Gladstone HAA, Peterborough (Fig 43) 



11.9.5 Wall paintings or other decorative devices are 
a popular feature in many improvement areas, and are 
particularly appropriate when applied to gable walls 
which in any case require refacing. It provides 
opportunities for local artists or students, and a focal 
point for the area. 



12.0 After Care and Maintenance 

12.1 The importance of maintaining the area’s 
improvement cannot be overstressed. Few sights are 
more dispiriting than environmental schemes on which 
much effort and cash have been spent, and which have 
been left to deteriorate, victims of deliberate damage 
or plain neglect. Obviously the initial choice of 
materials, planting or equipment will affect the 
maintenance required, but even the most durable will 
suffer unless maintained on a regular basis, and this 
implies revenue consequences, whether or not the work 
is undertaken by the Council’s own labour force, or by 
outside contractors. 

12.2 There is no easy answer to this dilemma; some 
authorities have been successful in recruiting 
volunteers from among the residents to help ‘police’ 
the newly improved environment, but where the 
residents are elderly, disabled or simply intimidated by 
gangs of local youths, this is not possible. Others, 
notably Birmingham, Leicester and Rochdale, have 
appointed area ‘caretakers’, often with MSC support, 
to maintain a presence in the area, where they carry 
out odd repair jobs and make sure the area is kept free 
of litter, reporting more serious problems, when they 
do occur, to the Council. 

12.3 The effect of regular and frequent sweeping, and 
care in the collecting of refuse, makes a big impression 
on visitors and residents alike. Portsmouth’s streets, 
for example, are swept weekly, and the City is equally 
thorough about the maintenance of planting schemes 



and other environmental improvements, and local 
people respect this approach. 

12.4 In other areas, litter has evidently become a 
problem. On a small scale it was noticeable that where 
it had accumulated — under street litter bins too small 
to cope with the volume of litter deposited, blown into 
corners or caught up among the shrubs and ground 
cover — it was soon added to by passers-by, and 
respect for the improved environment began to 
evaporate. On a larger and potentially more serious 
scale, deliberate dumping of large items of refuse 
posed a real threat, and obviously needs really 
stringent and enforceable measures to contain it. 

12.5 But by and large improvements had been well 
maintained and damage either from general wear and 
tear or from repeated vandalism had been remedied. 



13.0 New Initiatives 

13.1 Many of the study authorities are by now well 
experienced in area improvement and were trying out 
new ideas as confidence in area policy grew. 

13.2 Birmingham, Leeds and Leicester were 
pioneering enveloping projects; South Ribble had 
developed a technique for tackling badly blighted 
housing strung out along once heavily trafficked main 
roads; many authorities, in London particularly, were 
exploring the possibilities of the neighbourhood 
approach; Community projects funded by MSC were 
frequently located in improvement areas in a bid to 
stretch resources; and there was a general move 
towards involving the private sector and encouraging 
private investment, through Building Societies 
‘adopting’ improvement areas, through the 
development of infill sites under licence by private 
contractors, and most recently through the use of 
urban development grant to support renewal projects. 

13.3 But in fact nearly all the examples of good 
practice quoted under the different headings in this 
part of the report are in their own way examples of 
initiative — of local authorities applying what were, at 
the time, new methods and new techniques to further 
the progress of area improvement. From discussion 
with local authority officers, there seems to be every 
indication of a continued willingness to try out new 
techniques and explore new methods to solve 
particular housing problems, even where resources 
were most restricted, and perhaps this is the most 
heartening conclusion to be drawn from this study on 1 
good practice. 
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Part Three 



Index of Local Authorities 



Index of local authorities selected for the Good Area programmes have been compiled from the best 

Practice Study, with a list of principal areas included information available, but are subject to error. They 

in the visit to each authority, and general observations do however give some indication of the number of 

on the nature of the area and particular points of areas and dwellings contained within the study 

interest. authorities. 
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Local Authority 



Local Authority 



City of Newcastle- 


(Mr J Cornhill — Assistant Director Housing, 


Items of Interest 


Strategically placed new development in 


upon-Tyne MP 


Tel 0632-328520) 




‘village’. 

Landscaping by consultants (Walker, 


Area programme 


17 GIAs including ex-HAAs, covering approx 
9,300 dwellings. 




Andrew), including use of surplus back 
gardens in interwar estate for amenity and 
play space. Maintenance of environmental 


Areas visited 


Arthurs Hill GIA (1980), ex HAA (1975) 

870 dwellings 

Inner urban area, of mixed tenure — owner 
occupied, privately rented, Housing 
Association. Nearly 90% now improved or in 




improvements under windswept coastal 
conditions. 

* * * * 




process of improvement. 

Harrison Place GIA (1980) ex HAA (1975) 


South Tyneside BC 


(Mr J Brown — Director of Housing, 
Tel 0632-554334) 




113 dwellings 

Inner urban area of mixed house types and 
tenures; a Housing Co-operative has been 


Area programme 


2 HA As, 15 GIAs (including ex HAAs) 
covering some 5,500 dwellings). 


Items of Interest 


established nearby. Approximately 90% now 
improved. 


Area visited 


St Paul's Road, Jarrow GIA(1974)335 dwellings 
Urban areas of privately rented Tyneside flats, 
82% of them lacking at least one amenity, and 


Area organisation based centrally with advice 
“shops” locally. Limited agency service 
(excludes contract management). Co- 
operation of other authorities and welfare 
agencies. 




some cleared sites for small scale redevelop- 
ment. All dwellings are now improved, as is 
the environmental scheme, and new housing 
includes family and sheltered accommodation. 


Middlesborough BC 


Curtilage improvements from Urban 
Programme. 

Murals — painted and decorative 
brickwork. 

* * * * 


Items of Interest 


Landscaping, particularly screen planting to 
trunk road. 

Blending of new housing and renovation. 
Council renovations, including conversions 
of Tyneside flats into single houses, demolish- 
ing back additions. 

Average full improvement costs range from 


(Mr Ratcliffe — Borough Engineer, 
Tel 0642-245432) 




£4,400 (private) to £6,850 (public) (1982 
rates). 


Area programme 


6 HA As, 7 GIAs (including 1 ex HAA), 
covering 4,000-5,000 dwellings. 


City of York DC 


* * * * 

(Mr T Phillips — Chief Environmental Health 


Area visited 


Whitehouse Street/West Lane GIA (1973) 
301 dwellings 




Officer, Tel 0904-59881) 




Part of a residential area separated from the 
town by a new trunk road, Now virtually 
completed in all respects. 


Area programme 
Area visited 


1 HAA, 6 GIAs (including ex HAAs) covering 
some 2,700 dwellings. 

Clementhorpe GIA (1981) ex HAA (1976) 


Items of Interest 


This GIA was declared to support and at the 
same time mitigate the effects of a major road 
construction. Action included some clearance 
for ehvironmental reasons, householders being 
offered properties elsewhere in the GIA in 
exchange for their acquired homes, plus 
removal allowances, and this permitted the 
introduction of amenity space and pedestrian 




413 dwellings 

A potential clearance area, just outside the 
town walls, of 413 dwellings. About 100 were 
cleared, leaving sites for infill development. 

In 1976, 90% lacked one or more standard 
amenity, now only 8 dwellings require 
improvement. 




links which residents asked for, in an area of 
very high density. 

Improvement costs were modest: private 
sector averaged £4,400 (1982 rates) and public 
sector £5,000. 

* * * * 


Items of Interest 


Range of environmental improvements. 
Renovation by Joseph Rowntree Memorial 
Housing Trust, particularly treatment of back 
additions, and environmental work. 

Equity sharing scheme by JRMHT for new 
sheltered accommodation. 

* * * * 


Berwick-upon-Tweed 

BC 


(Mr J Cunningham — Borough Surveyor, 
Tel 0289-6332) 


City of Leeds MD 
Area programme 


(Mr E Bowen, Housing Department, 
Tel 0532-463560) 

16 HAAs, covering some 3,500 


Area programme 
Area visited 


3 GIAs, covering 1,240 dwellings. 
Tweedmouth GIA ( 1973) 582 dwellings 




dwellings, and 22 GIAs, covering a 
further 4,500. 




The area included a Council interwar estate 
of 330 dwellings (in process of being improved 
at the time of declaration) in a bleak, drab 
environment; and a ‘village’ of other properties 
in private ownership, lacking amenities and 
in some cases unfit. 


Areas visited 


The Falls, East Ardsley GIA (1978) 

251 dwellings 

Stone built, terraced, “through” 
houses, third owner occupied, the rest 
originally owned by 4 large landlords, 
in old industrial village outside Leeds, 
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Local Authority 



Local Authority 



Items of Interest 



Great Grimsby BC 

Area programme 
Area visited 

Items of interest 



City of Carlisle DC 
Area programme 
Areas visited 



Items of Interest Organisation via area teams. 

High standard of private sector 
improvements. 

Integration of new infill, public and private, 
for family and special needs. 

Solution to shared yards, corner blocks. 
Publicity, advice and community relations. 

* * * * 

In The Falls, stone-cleaning and Housing 
Association block renovation. In City HAAs, 

more Housing Association block renovation, South Ribble BC (Mr Atkinson — Director of Environmental 

and use of Urban Programme grant for Health & Housing, Tel 07744-21491) 

curtilage and other environmental work. High 

priority given to re-surfacing roads and Areas programme 2 HAAs, (now completed) 6 GIAs covering 

footpaths. 1,600 dwellings. 



on a steeply sloping site. Good take-up of 
grant, following Housing Association 
acquisition and improvement of privately 
rented terraces. 

Inner area HAAs (1975 onwards) 

Mix of property types, including back-to- 
backs, HMO’s and Georgian listed terraces. 



Policy of strategic public investment in small Area visited 
areas (HAAs rarely exceed 250) for maximum 
impact on neighbourhood, including 
enveloping (Shepherds Lane HAA, 

Chapeltown). 



Middleforth G1A (1970) 380 dwellings 
Typical early GIA of sound owner occupied 
terrace housing in riverside area subject to 
flooding, with small chemical factory which 
blew up and was subsequently cleared. Area 
now 100% improved, and very well maintained. 



(Mr D Cherry — Environmental Health 
Department, Tel 0472-59161) 

9 HAAs, covering 3,200 houses. 

East Marsh HAAs ( 1975 to 1979) - about 1,200 
dwellings 

East Marsh 1, declared a GIA in 1974, was re- 
designated an HAA a year later. Nearly 90% of 
dwellings are now improved, though the 
number of elderly households is above national 
average, and unemployment is high. 

Organisation and assistance with grant 
procedures. 

Temporary grassing and fencing of vacant sites. 
Attention to rear access and employment of 
community labour to re-build yard walls, re- 
using old bricks. 



High Walton GIA (1975) 175 dwellings 
Mill village community, on a steeply sloping 
site. Terraced housing in poor condition, 
dominated by mill (abandoned but now 
refurbished and let in small industrial units) 
and foundry. Good take-up of grant and a 
range of appropriate environmental improve- 
ments now completed. 

Lostock Hall GIA (1979) 272 dwellings 
Similar to High Walton, but interspersed with 
industry, vacant lots and derelict garages. 
Central Lancashire New Town Development- 
Corporation built new premises for small 
industrial units and new approach road for 
access. 

Linear GIAs 

Improvement areas of terraced housing 
bordering the A6, badly blighted by very heavy 
traffic which is now largely diverted onto the 
motorway. 



* * * * 



(Mr V Dodd — Planning Department, 
Tel 0228-23411) 



Items of Interest Link between housing and industrial needs. 
Community labour. 

Good standard of private sector improvements. 

* * + * 



3 HAAs, 6 GIAs (including ex HAAs) 
covering over 2,000 houses. 



Rochdale BC (Mr G Low — Planning Department, 

Tel 0706-47474) 



Botchergate - 1 HAA and 1 GIA (1976), now 
3 GIAs 

An inner city area of small terraced houses, 
several back-to-backs and many shared yards. 
As with Denton Holme (see-below) 
Botchergate represents a district approach, 
containing a mix of statutory areas. High grant 
take-up, and good progress on quality 
evironmentai improvements. 

Denton Holme - 3 HAAs (first 
declared in 1979) and 2 GIAs 
A large inner city area with established 
district shopping facilities and a 
considerable amount of industry. 



Wardleworth CBAA; 3 HAA, 1 GIA (1976-1979) 
1, 200 dwellings 

Generally poor condition terraced housing, 
with 90% Asian population. Some clearance, 
allowing for small site redevelopment and 
landscaped amenity space. Grant take-up 
good, 50% of target dwellings now improved. 

Spotland CBAA; 1 HAA, 1 GIA (1979) 

785 dwellings 

Mixed housing, fewer Asian residents. 



Area programme 8 HAAs, 3 GIAs covering 3,300 dwellings, in 
5 Community Based Action Areas (CBAAs) 
containing 4,800 dwellings. 

Areas visited 
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Local Authority 



Local Authority 



Items of Interest 


Area approach via CBAAs, with structured 
community involvement. 

Residents’ own Housing Association in 
Spotland. 

Building Society support, despite difficult 
circumstances. 

Agency service. 

MSC for some environmental work, and 
community caretakers. 

* * * * 


City of Leicester 
DC 

Area programme 
Areas visited 


City of Manchester 
MD 


(Mr B Davies — Housing Department, 
Tel 061-236 3377) 




Area programme 


27 HAAs, 16 GIAs (including ex HAAs) 
covering some 18,000 dwellings. 




Areas visited 


Blackrock Street HAA 

Mix of renovation, renewal and environmental 
improvement with major input by Council, 
which acquired 50% of properties. 






Moss Side HAAs 

A comprehensive area covering some 5,000 
dwellings, mostly in long terraces on grid-iron 
street patterns. High unemployment in the 
area, and an increasing proportion of new 
commonwealth residents. Good rate of grant 
take-up. 


Items of Interest 


Items of Interest 


New initiatives, including sale of scattered 
houses acquired by City to Housing 
Associations or to private sector complete with 
prepared schedules, and promise of grant and 
mortgage. City are also exploring possibility 
of grant-aided improvement by developers on 
behalf of specific purchasers. Acquired 
properties are also sold to private landlords 
conditionally for improvement for letting at 
fair rents, in line with the City’s policy of 
assisting the private rented sector. Building 
Societies are involved on an area basis. 


City of Nottingham 
DC 

Area programme 


City of Derby DC 


♦ * * * 

(Mr G Lacey — Environmental Health 
Department, Tel 0332-31111) 


Areas visited 


Area programe 


10 HAAs, 5 GIAs, covering some 
2,500 dwellings. 




Areas visited 


Calvert Street (Railway Cottages) GIA (1980) 
56 dwellings 

A group of early Victorian railway workers’ 
cottages, threatened with clearance, acquired 
and improved by the Derby Historic Building 
Trust and their consultants, with grant aid and 
environmental contribution from the City 
Council. 100% improved and most now sold 
(by virtue of the Trust’s status as a registered 
charity). 






Lynton Street GIA (1979) 381 dwellings 
Typical urban GIA of terraced housing, 75% 
of which required improvement. Grant take- 
up good, and environmental work in progress. 




Items of Interest 


Conservation aspects of Railway Cottages. 
Guide to house care and maintenance for 
Railway Cottage owner. 

Environ mental improvement measures in 
Railway Cottages. 

Woonerf (wall-to-wall paving) in Lynton 
Street. GIA, 


Items of Interest 
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(Mr J Perry — Housing Department, 

Tel 0533-549922) 

17 HAAs, 5 GIAs (including 1 ex HAA and 2 
terminated GIAs) covering some 15,000 
dwellings. 

Clarendon Park GIA (1970) 1,750 dwellings. 
Now terminated 

Typical early GIA, now subject to some 
‘gentrification’ due to proximity of University. 
85% fully improved, and the whole area very 
well maintained. 

Laurel Road Renewal Area - 2 HAAs ( 1977) and 
1 GIA (1982) ex HAA (1977) 

Mixed housing with predominantly small 
terrace dwellings in the HAAs, and larger 
HMO properties in the Bartholomew Street 
GIA, the latter being a red-light district and in 
very poor shape at declaration, but which 
‘took-off and is now 95% improved. 

Curtilage work eg garden walls and railings. 
Area caretakers (HAAs only). 

Enveloping — note NHIC award to HA 
scheme in N Evington. 

Renovations by Housing Assocation, to 
provide sheltered accommodation for elderly 
Asians. 



* * * * 



(Mr G Allen — Housing Department, 

Tel 0602-702825) 

14 HAAs (excluding 5 completed), 19 GIAs, 
(excluding 4 completed) covering some 1 1,000 
dwellings. 

Abbey Bridge HAA (1979) 160 dwellings 

Two and 3-storey terraced housing in inner 
urban area, in poor condition, 62% privately 
rented; canal-aide location. 75% of all 
dwellings now improved or in process of 
improvement, including a terrace acquired for 
rent by local landlord, and another by 
Nottingham Community Housing Association. 

Birkin Avenue HAA (1979) 361 dwellings 
Originally 760 dwellings, 399 have been 
cleared. 

Inner urban area in poor condition, 70% 
privately rented with high occupancy rate, 
high unemployment, high proportion of 
children, ethnic minorities. Despite stress, 50% 
of all dwellings were improved in first 2‘/ 2 years 
since declaration, due in part to the impetus 
from the Metropolitan Housing Trust 
Association renovation programme. 

Organisation via area based teams. 

Rapid grant processing in HAAs, which 
receive priority. 

Temporary grassing and fencing of vacant 
sites. 

Curtilage works, including back walls and 
fences. 
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Local Authority 
The Wrekin DC 

Area programme 
Areas visited 



Items of Interest 

City of Coventry MD 
Area programme 
Area visited 



Items of Interest 



City of Stoke-on- 
Trent DC 

Area programme 
Areas visited 



Local Authority 



(Mr D Chaplin — Housing Department, 

Tel 0952-505051) 

9 GIAs, covering 1,100 dwellings. 

Jockey Bank GIA (1978) 82 dwellings 
A hamlet overlooking the Severn Gorge at 
Ironbridge, but with housing in very poor 
condition (50% unfit) on steep unmade roads, 
with no amenities. Almost 100% now 
improved. 

Horsehay GIA (1975) 75 dwellings 
Early industrial village (1750-1780) (Horsehay 
Furnace by Darby’s of Coalbrookdale) Listed 
Grade II, but 40 lacked basic amenities; 
overlooking a lake, but unmade roads, no 

street lamps, no surface water drainage. Items of Interest 

Almost 100% now improved. 

Modest outlay on environmental works to 
rescue these villages. 

Contribution from Telford Department 
Corporation to Environment work. 

* * * * 



(Mr R Wagstaff — Environmental Health, 
Tel 0203 25555) 

8 HAAs, (excluding 7 completed), 1 1 GIAs, 
covering 8,500 dwellings. 

Five Ways HAA (1975) (extended in area 1976) 
496 dwellings 

Part of a wider inner urban planning action 
area known as Eagle St AA. 75% Asian 
residents, with 70% privately rented including 
a number of HMOs. 

92% of all dwellings now improved, including 
privately rented, and environmental work 
proceeding, including some demolition of 
vacant unfits for amenity space. Tenure shift 
towards owner-occupier and Housing 
Associations. 

Rapid grant processing. 

Starley Road Residents’ Association Housing 
Co-operative — quality housing improvement 
of 57 dwellings in GIA near City Centre. 
Meetings with contractors on a regular basis to 
discuss renovation work, rates, contract 
methods. 

Housing Association liaison committee set 
up to co-ordinate contribution. 

* * * * 



City of Birmingham' 
MD 

Area programme 



Areas visited 



Items of Interest 



(Mr Cornell — Chief Planning Officer, 

Tel 0782 29611) 

3 HAAs (excluding 2 completed), 3 GIAs South Pembrokeshire 

(including 1 ex HAA, but excluding 3 DC 

completed GIAs). 

Area programme 

Fegg Hayes GIA (1982) (ex HAA 1977) 

169 dwellings Areas visited 

Former miners’ houses many in poor condition 
(80% lacked amenities) and in a badly ne- 
glected environment, but with an identifiable 
community, though elderly and on low 
income. 75% of all dwellings are now 
improved, over half by housing associations. 



Middleport Community Renewal Area - 3 HAAs 
(1980-1982) 1,000 dwellings 
Generally poor condition throughout area, 
and many dwellings affected by subsidence. 
Grant up-take good. 

Penkhull GIA (1970) 873 dwellings 
An early GIA, now almost 100% improved. 
Recent residents’ revealed survey general 
satisfaction, particularly popular were 
improved street lighting and rear alleyway 
upgrading because they made the area safer 
— unpopular were dogs and litter and the 
periodic noise nuisance from children (not 
all from within the area) around landscaped 
road closures. Area is very well kept. 

Community Renewal Area (CRA) and co- 
ordination of resources and action. 

Conversion of chapel in Fegg Hayes for 
residential use. 

Impact on the Middleport CRA of the 1986 
National Garden Festival to be held in 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

* * * * 

(Mr G Eden — Environmental Health 
Department, Tel 021-235 9944) 

23 HAAs, 50 GIAs (including some ex HAAs) 
covering some 35,000 dwellings. 

Ladypool HAA, Roshven HAA 
Both these areas were largely Asian com- 
munities, with high unemployment. Housing 
was typical of Birmingham’s inner areas, pre- 
1919, basically sound, but most lacked 
amenities and were in disrepair. High density 
layout was relieved by selective clearance of 
the worst houses, and to improve prospects of 
neighbouring properties. 

The areas were the subject of ‘block’ 
improvements, leading rapidly to 100% 
improvement of the area. 

In Roshven, the residents ‘own’ parks — 
maintained by them, but in Council ownership. 
Elsewhere in Birmingham; ‘limited enveloping’ 
and ‘co-ordinated external repair contracts’ 
in GIAs. 

Co-ordination of other urban renewal 
activities with housing. 

Radio-link for elderly in their own homes. 
Organisation via area teams. 

Architectural input to renovation policies. 

* * * * 

(Mr Bell — Planning Department, 

Tel 064-63-684461) 

1 HAA, 1 GIA (as below). 

Pennar GIA ( 1980 ) ex HAA (1975) 179 dwellings 
Low density scattered development on the out- 
skirts of town, many single-storey dwellings 
with high proportion of elderly owner- 
occupiers. Most dwellings now improved, and 
a range of environmental works aimed at 
tidying up and removing eye-sores is in train. 
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Central Ward HAA (1977 - extended 1982) 
136 dwellings 

High density area with terraced houses, mostly 
owner-occupied. Despite very high level of 
unemployment, grant up-take is good. 
Environmental improvements include new 
street lighting, parking and play area. 


City of Bath DC 


‘displacement of tenants’ cases, selling on to 
Housing Associations for demolition and 
rebuild. 

Agency service. 

* * * * 

(Mr R Hill — Environmental Health 


Items of Interest 


Policy of self-help on curtilage and private 
street works. 


Area programme 


Department, Tel 0225-61111) 




Council contributing 90% and leaving residents 
a stake in the improvements. Trusts allow 


12 GIAs, covering some 3,000 dwellings. 




private ownership of newly formed rear 
accesses and cover arrangements for main- 
tenance. 

Conversion of acquired property in each 
HA by Council for use as temporary 
decanting accommodation. 

* * * * 


Areas visited 


Church Road GIA, Prospect Place GIA, 
Wellington Buildings GIA 
Three pockets of pre-1870 dwellings, stone 
built, (including a small listed terrace) set in 
post-war estates. They are mostly owner- 
occupied by low income elderly, being in poor 
condition and lacking amenities on 
declaration; now almost 100% improvements 


Newport BC 


(Mr D J Bader — Director of Housing, 
Tel 0633-65491) 


Items of Interest 


completed, to good standard. 

Retention by GIA action of old housing which 


Area programme 


10 HAAs, 3 GIAs (including 2 combined ex 
HAAs), covering in all some 3,100 dwellings. 




thus continues to provide some variety within 
the newer residential area, and more impor- 
tantly, enables elderly residents to stay longer 


Areas visited 


General tour of all the main HAAs. Mixed 
2-storey terraced housing, interspersed with 
some industrial, commercial and non- 




in their old houses. 

* * * * 




conforming uses. 


City of Peterborough 


(Mr E T Little, Department of Environmental 




70% of all dwellings now improved. 


DC 


Health Services Tel 0733-63141 Ext. 556) 


Items of Interest 


Organisation via area offices in main housing 
zones. 

Agency service. 


Area programme 


5 HAAs, 8 GIAs (including 2 ex HAAs) 
covering 2,300 dwellings. 




Social liaison officers attached to area offices 
(for grant processing, leaving surveyors to 
carry on with technical work). 

First enveloping project started in March 1983. 

* * * * 


Area visited 


Gladstone - 4 HAAs, 3 GIAs (1975 onwards - 
1st HAA now GIA) 

An area of 2,000 small terraced dwellings, with 
large foreign population, more recently of 
Asian origin, but socially very stable. Some 
clearance of worst property involved, allowing 
environmental improvements and infill 


City of Bristol DC 
Area programme 


(Mr Hey — Housing Department, 

Tel 0272-26031) 

1 HAA, 7 GIAs, (including 2 ex HAAs) 




housing. Area bordered by new trunk road. 
95% of all dwellings in first HAA now 
improved. 


Areas visited 


covering some 3,000 dwellings. 


Items of Interest 


Community complex from conversion of 
acquired industrial premises (expensive 


St Pauls 3 HAAs, including Montpelier ( 1975- 
1979) 1,000 dwellings 

Inner city area with a history of housing and 
social problems. Area is mixed and includes 
listed Georgian terraces as well as HMOs, and 
has been further blighted by the City’s traffic 
plans. Improvement is now going well after 
major Council and Housing Association 
investment in renovation, new buildings 
and environmental improvement. 

Totterdown HAA (1979) 600 dwellings 
An inner city area, mostly Asian, on a steeply 




measure, but New Town offered re-location 
opportunities and complex is now extensively 
used). 

Range of environmental works, including 
Woonerf and wall paintings. 

Curtilage grants to householders for garden 
wall, porch and brick cleaning. 

Range of literature for residents. 

Agency service planned for April 1983. 

Screen planting between Gladstone and trunk 
road. 

* * * * 




sloping site. Good progress maintained on 
house improvements, environmental measures 
concentrated on providing better pedestrian 


Wycombe DC 


(Mr Nagle — Environmental Health Officer 
Tel 0494-26100) 




access up steep hills. 


Area programme 


2 GIAs, covering 900 dwellings. 


Items of Interest 


Area improvement set in context of District 
Plans and general urban renewal 
programmes. 

St Pauls, particulaily, represents retrieval of 
very difficult area by HAA declaration followed 
by concentrated effort, using compulsory 
improvement powers, reserving CPOs for 


Area visited 


Green Street GIA (1981) 418 dwellings 
Mix of housing types, mainly 2-storey terraced 
dwellings, interspersed with industry, mostly 
related to furniture trade. Large Asian 
population, with some HMOs. Grant take-up 
brisk, and good range of environmental work 
in train. 
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Items of Interest 



North Bedfordshire 
BC 

Area programme 
Areas visited 



Items of Interest 



Luton BC 



Area programme 



Area visited 



Items of Interest 



Eastleigh 

Area programme 
Areas visited 



Traffic management measures, including 
Residents-only parking. 

Show houe furnished and equipped free by 
local traders (with an eye to its advertising 
value) 

Organisation, grant processing, an 
publicity, including regular feature in the 
Council’s own newspaper. 

* * * * 

(Mr Mills — Chief Environmental Health 
Officer, Tel 0234-67422) 

1 HAA, 6 GIAs, covering some 2,500 
dwellings. 

Stanley Street GIA (1973) 702 dwellings 
An area of mixed housing, predominantly 
owner-occupied, 85% now improved. 

Midland Road GIA (1978) 170 dwellings 
More homogeneous area, but with 10% unfit 
and 60% of the remainder needing improve- 
ment. Parking problems created by adjacent 
Commercial Road. Unfits now cleared and 
new infill houses built, 72% of older houses 
now improved. 

Consultative committee ‘model’ developed. 
Environmental improvements eg creating 
pedestrian ‘routes’ through the area and 
providing incidental open space. 

* * * * 

(Mr Walker — Environmental Health Officer, 
Tel 0582-31291) 

5 GIAs, covering 2,270 dwellings (including 
1 public sector GIA). 

Park Town GIAs ( 1978 and 1981) 350 & 650 
dwellings 

Good quality housing, though with poor 
condition back -extensions, in very long- 
terraces. Sizeable pockets of industry. Grant 
take-up steady, with expenditure of nearly 
£200,000 in 1982/1983. 

Periodic meetings between Council’s 
General Purposes Committee, and repre- 
sentatives of local industry and commerce, to 
discuss Luton’s older housing. 

Building Society involvement. 

Successful use of caravan fitted out as display 
unit/office to promote grants in declared and 
proposed areas. 

* * * # 

(Mr R Dotterill — Technical Services 
Department, Tel 0703 614646) 

4 GIAs. 

Eastleigh GIAs, 7, 2, and 3 (1973 onwards) 
1,300 dwellings 

An area of housing near the town centre, built 
during the growth of the railway industry 
between 1870 and 1910, which deteriorated 
due to lack of investment after the war and was 
further blighted by clearance area policy. 
Major increase in owner-occupation since 
declaration, and most of the earlier GIAs now 
improved. Award winning environmental 
improvements. 



Campbell Road, GIA (1982) 154 dwellings 
A planned development of ‘superior’ railway 
housing built in 1910, along garden-city 
cottage estate lines, but badly neglected and 
now bought by Swaythling Housing Society 
for improvement partly for rental, partly for 
sale. Area borders main railway works. 

Items of Interest Frontage grants, aimed at retaining original 
features. 

Rear access upgrading, including ‘sleeping 
policemen’. Standard back garden garages 
encouraged. Siting of sheltered 
accommodation between GIA and new 
commercial centre. 

Planting and general landscaping. 

Campbell Road block house improvements by 
Housing Association. 

Generally very good publicity and advice 
literature. 

Slide tape machine to provide information at 
meetings etc. 



* * * * 

Swale BC (Mr D W Sillifant — Principal Environmental 

Health Officer, Tel 0795 24341) 

Area programme 3 GIAs (including 1 ex HAA) covering 450 
dwellings. 

Area visited Marine Town GIA (1981) ex HAA (1976) 

Sheerness, 296 dwellings 
A densely developed area of narrow terraced 
housing, built c!86Q, in poor condition in low- 
lying coastal area. Owner-occupied, nearly 
50% of residents being elderly, and significant 
proportion of the rest unemployed. Good grant 
take-up. 

Items of Interest A ‘borderline’ area, but justified for social 

reasons, ie To help elderly residents stay in their 
own homes, and to ‘preserve’ an area where 
there is still a demand for housing. 

* * * * 



City of Portsmouth (Mr Roy Quarrell — Planning Department, 

Tel 0705-834304) 

Area programme 24 GIAs, covering 14,00 dwellings. 

Areas visited Stamshaw and Fratton GIAs - (1971 onwards) 

Most of Portsmouth’s older housing is con- 
centrated round the city centre and falls 
geographically and by its age and condition into 
improvement areas. Long terraces of small 
narrow 2-storey dwellings, mostly owner- 
occupied with slightly above average number 
of elderly residents, but few social problems. 
Grant take-up is good, with older GIAs 
between 80% and 90% improved. Strong 
emphasis throughout an environmental 
improvement, complemented by new infill 
housing. 

King Street GIA/ Conservation area (1973) 

294 dwellings 

Includes a development of early 19C houses, 
previously semi-derelict, now restored, but of 
very considerable architectural quality 
(3 awards). 
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Items of Interest Corporate organisation via GIA Working 
Party, with Councillor representation. 

Strong involvement of residents. 

Grant processing. 

Environmental improvements, particularly 
landscaping and use of back lands for rear 
access. 

Care and maintenance of improvements. LB Hackney 

‘Care and Repair’ set up by Portsmouth 
Housing Association, assisted by City, and 

Building Society to help residents on essential Area programme 
work which does not attract grant eg small 
repair items. 

Homesteading. Area visited 

* * * * 

LB Haringey (Mr Towner — Borough Housing Officer, 

Tel 01-881-3000) 



Area programme 5 HA As (+ 3 now completed), 10 GIAs, 
covering some 10,000 dwellings. 

Area visited South West Tottenham HOUSING RENEWAL 

AREA Designated Dec 1982 
Includes 2 declared HA As, and 2 potential, and 
5,000 dwellings 

Late 1 9C working class area of 2-storey 
terraces, interspersed with small scale 
industrial premises. Owner-occupation has 
increased at expense of private rented sector, 
but tenure change has not in itself secured 
improvement. Low property values depress 
investment. HAAs represent core stress areas. 



Items of Interest 



GLC in Tower 
Hamlets 

Area programme 



Items of Interest The HRA concept, though this is too recent to Area visited 
have borne fruit. Intention is to seek statutory 
base for HRAs, to enable Council to pursue 
enveloping, compulsory powers on private 
rented properties, and to attract environmental 
subsidy. Also, to re-assure investors that 
Council is committed to area, and to enable 
Council to rationalise their resources to solve 
the scatter of housing problems over a big area. 

Four more HRAs are envisaged. 

* * * * Items of Interest 



LB Hammersmith (Mr Graham Pike, Housing Department, 
& Fulham Tel 01-741 9821) 



Area programme 20 HAAs, 4 GIAs, covering 7,000 properties 
and 15,000 households. 



Area visited North Fulham HOUSING IMPROVEMENT 

ZONE designated Dec 1981 - 1730 properties LB Lewisham 

A mixed area — condition, tenure, social and 
economic — but with potential for improvement 

and private investment. Problems are scattered. Area programme 
and owner-occupation is rising as elsewhere in 
the Borough. 

Areas visited 

Items of Interest The HIZ concept, has no statutory base and 
includes no statutory areas. The aim is to 
select areas which need a boost and can benefit 
from private investment, but which do not fit 
HAA or GIA criteria. The Council act as co- 
ordinator and mediator bringing together all 
those involved in the improvement process with 
positive support from financial institutions. 



Organisation and management via the Housing 
Directorate, with area based teams, and 
emphasis on control of private rented sector to 
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retain area function, particularly in the inner 
area HAAs. Officers have delegated authority 
for grant approvals and signing of CPO notices 
which speeds processes. 

* * * * 

(Mr Collinson — Housing Department, 

Tel 01-986 3123) 

5 HAAs (excluding 2 completed) 5 GIAs, 
covering 2,500 dwellings. 

Broadway Market Area 
A composite area of new GLC estates, older 
housing in pockets reprieved from clearance, a 
disused bus depot earmarked for development 
by Borough and Housing Association, and a 
surviving street of shops and market stalls. 

The Borough aim to improve the existing older 
housing, develop the bus depot site in small lots, 
improve and generally refurbish the shops and 
market area, and provide environmental 
improvements for the area as a whole. 

* * * * 

(Mr McCammond, Housing Department AIM 
office, Tel 01-981-1181) 

23 HAAs and GIAs in 10 inner London 
Boroughs. 

Medway Road HAA. Declared 1978, 

539 dwellings 

A typical East End area, with strong community 
feeling. At declaration, there was a high 
proportion for this part of London of privately 
rented houses and flats, but with improvement 
this had tended to decrease in favoiurof owner- 
occupation. The GLC operate an Area 
Improvement and Modernisation Unit on site, 
and grant progress is brisk. 

AIM team and operational techniques. 
Housing Assocation involvement. 

Abbey National involvement (about to 
acquire property in neighbouring HAA to 
provide office-cum-show house). 

Agency service. 

* * * * 

(Mr Crisp — Housing Department, 

Tel 01-852-4391) 

2 HAAs (excluding 2 completed), 9 GIAs, 
covering some 4,500 dwellings. 

Malpas HAA, declared November 1980, 

700 dwellings 

Wide range of property types, including large 
houses in multiple occupation, but though 
neglected and needing repair, quality is 
generally good. Large scale rubbish dumping 
is a problem in back mews. Scope for 
environmental improvement. HAA overlaps 
with Conservation Area and Article 4 Direction. 

Edric GIA declared 1973 
A virtually completed area of good quality 
housing, mostly 2-storey terraces, with a high 
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proportion taken into Council ownership. 
Conversion policies relating to the needs of the 
area resulted in significant housing gains. 
Traffic management measures have helped to 
reduce heavy traffic. Large successful land- 
scaped project with full time caretaker. Strong 
community interest and involvement in all area 
activities. 


Items of Interest 


Area teams on site in local offices. 

80% of “target” dwellings is usually 
achieved in Borough’s GIAs and HAAs. 
Housing Association involvement. 

* * * * 


RB Kensington & 
Chelsea 


(Mr Chapman — Assistant Director of 
Housing, Tel 01-937-5464) 


Area programme 


3 HAAs completed, 5 GIAs covering 
4,500 dwellings. 


Area visited 


Lots Road GIA declared 1976, 401 properties 
Mix of house types, mostly 3 or 4 storeys, 
condition often very poor, considerable 
sharing of amenities. As in other areas of 
London, privately rented sector has declined 
while owner-occupation has increased. Lots 
Road Power Station dominates the area, and 
there are also traffic and parking problems 
associated with antique trade in nearby Kings 
Road. 


Item of Interest 


Infill schemes, including for disabled tenants. 
Good quality house. 

Improvement. 

Landscaping in 2 major open spaces. 
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Northern Region 


East Midlands 


South East 


* B er wick-on-T weed 


Broxtowe 


♦Eastleigh 


Gateshead 


♦Derby 


♦Portsmouth 


*Middlesborough 


♦Leicester 


♦Swale 


*N ewcastle-upon-Tyne 


♦Nottingham 




♦South Tyneside 




Eastern 


Yorks & Humberside 


West Midlands 








Cambridge 


Bradford 


♦Birmingham 


Colchester 


♦Great Grimsby 


♦Coventry 


Great Yarmouth 


♦Leeds 


Nuneaton 


Norwich 


♦York 


N ewcastle-under-Lyme 


♦Peterborough 




♦Stoke-on-Trent 


Thurrock 


1 North West 


Tam worth 


Waverney 




♦The Wrekin 


♦Wycombe 


Blackburn 


Wychavon 


♦Luton 


Bolton 


Worcester 


♦N Bedfordshire 


Blackpool 






♦Carlisle 


Wales 


Greater London 


Halton 






Liverpool 


♦Newport 


♦Hammersmith & Fulham 


Macclesfield 


♦South Pembrokeshire 


♦Hackney 


♦Manchester 




Lambeth 


Pendle 


South West 


♦Lewisham 


Preston 




♦Haringey 


♦Rochdale 


♦Bath 


♦Kensington & Chelsea 


Salford 


♦Bristol 


Newham 


♦South Ribble 


Poole 


♦GLC in Tower Hamlets 


Stockport 


N Wiltshire 




Tameside 






Wirral 




♦ Included in the Study 



Note: The omission of local authorities from the sample finally selected in no way implies they are less worthy 
of inclusion in the Study. See paragraph 2.1. 
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